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THE LIBRARY 


Fifth Series, Vol. XV, No. 1, March 1960 


Berthold Ruppel, Printer of the Sermones Meffreth 
By C. A. WEBB anv VICTOR SCHOLDERER' 


RECENT investigation of the incunabula in the library of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, has disclosed two printed leaves of great interest used as 
end-papers in a copy of Guillermus, Episcopus Parisiensis, Opera 

[Nuremberg, Georg Stuchs, after 31 March 1496] (Hain-Copinger *8300; 
Jesus College press-mark, C. 3. 28). The type is a well-worn gothic, to- 
gether with a distinctly battered headline fount having a flat-topped S, which 
suggested the anonymous Basle press of the Printer of the Sermones Meffreth. 
The fragments proved to be sigs. B2 and Bs from the undated Sermones 
Meffreth alias Hortulus regine de Sanctis (B.M.C. iii. 779, IB 37855), after which 
the press has hitherto been named. The leaves thus fortunately isolated had 
no lade never been read by any bibliographer dealing with this edition; 
for if they had, they would hes revealed the identity of the printer and a 
terminus post quem for the printing of the book. 

A glance at the text revealed the following passages, the contractions being 
resolved: 

From Bz2*, col. 1 (see Fig. 1): 

Cum itaque a nonnullis et presertim a Meffreth horum sermonum collectore 
plurime detestandissime sint contra sanctam et immaculatam dei matris concep- 
tionem iniurie . . . conscripte: et . . . diuulgate: dignum esse duxit huius operis 
impressor bertoldus ruppel ciuis Basiliensis ut circa sermones de conceptione eiusdem 
virginis collectos. interponeretur premonitio ad ipsius postulationem per venera- 
bilem ac religiosum patrem Iohannem de lapide Cudadenn, Artium atque 
sacrarum litterarum doctorem parisiensem fundatissimum composita. . . . 


From Bs°*, col. 2: 

In assertiones temerarias atque damnatas intemeratam dei genctricem virginem 
Mariam originali macule subiectam fuisse pretendentes catholica premonitio . . . 
per Egregium religiosumque virum Iohannem de lapide, Artium ac theologie 
doctorem parisiensem fundatissimum, ordinis Cartusiensium fratrem Anno ciusdem — 
immaculate virginis partus ultra Millesimum quaterque centesimum octuagesimo- 
octauo, Die vero vicesimaprima mensis Aprilis, in urbe Basilea edita feliciter 
explicit. 

The ‘Printer of the Sermones Meffreth’ is therefore to be identified as none 
other than Berthold Ruppel, and the book may be dated [after 21 April 1488]. 


! The discovery was Mr. Webb’s.—Eprror. 
B 
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2 Berthold Ruppel, Printer of the ‘Sermones Meffreth’ 


As regards the subject-matter of the two leaves, it need only be said here that 
they deal with certain sermons on the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and present a warning (as may be seen from our quotations) by 
Johannes de Lapide against the views set forth therein, and a signed statement 
from the printer to this effect. We shall return to the subject later in this 
article. 
The fortunate surfacing of the Jesus College fragments throws some wel- 
come fresh light on the career of a notable yet rather mysterious printer.' 
Ruppel had learned his craft from no less a person than Gutenberg himself, 


Ci ttacy andnallisz 


pebdolot pene 

B z0im 

deder? dinulgate:dignii cile Durit biting 
9 bertold? mppel ciuis Wafilien. vt cir 
ca fermoes de dceptione einfdé Hginis collectos. 
intponeret premonitio ad ipfiue poftulatéesp ver 
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and, as ‘Bertolff von Hannauwe’, testified on his master’s behalf in the law- 
suit against Fust in 1455. He is next traceable at Basle, in a series of very 
large books printed with a single large type, one of which? describes itself 
in the colophon as the work of “Bertoldus, in Basilea’; until the discovery of 
our fragments this was the only known mention of Ruppel’s name in print, 
and even this ignored his surname. No member of the early group is dated 
by the printer, and manuscript dates of 1464, 1468, and 1470 connected with 
various copies of them have shown to be due to error or forgery, but it 
is probable on other grounds that Ruppel’s press was already at work before 
the 1460's were out and he is generally accepted as the proto apher 
of Basle; as such, he must have been one of the master-printers involved in 
the strike of journeymen there which was settled on Christmas Eve, 1471, 
and which is the first recorded strike in the annals of the craft.4 In 1477 he 
collaborated with Wenssler and Richel in an edition of a huge legal com- 


' See the short biographies in the B.M.C. (iii. 713) and in E. Voulliéme, Die deutschen 
Drucker des fiinfzehnten Jahrhunderts. A continuous series of references to Ruppel from 1473 to 
his death, drawn from official documents at Basle, is to be found in K. Stehlin, Regesten zur 
Geschichte des Buchdrucks (1888/9). 

2 Conradus de Mure, Repertorium vocabulorum (B.M.C. iii. 715). 

» V. Scholderer, “The Beginnings of Printing at Basel’, in The Library, sth series, iii. $0-$4. 

* Stehlin, Regesten, no. 4. 
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Berthold Ruppel, Printer of the ‘Sermones Meffreth’ 3 
pare which involved all the ers in financial difficulties," and he 
probably had to reduce the establishment of sixteen persons with which the 
taxation lists of 1475 credit him.? But throughout his career he seems to have 
disdained copy of moderate length, and about 1484 he was apparently com- 
missioned by Amerbach to help him in an enormous folio, John of Bromyard’s 
Summa predicantium, which runs to nearly 700 leaves.3 From this the record 
passes directly to the Sermones Meffreth, which are linked by the type with an 
edition of the Sermones Dormi secure completed made on 28 June 1489 
(B.M.C. iii. 779, IA 37853), the two editions constituting the whole output 
of the now happily superseded ‘Printer of the Sermones Mefret The Sermones 
Dormi secure, comprising as they do only 364 quarto leaves, are the least 
considerable of Ruppel’s known efforts, but he assuredly did not fall below 
himself in the Sermones Meffreth, with their three parts, 650 folio leaves, and 
double columns of §7 lines each. These are the last books which he is known 
to have put through the press, and he died between 4 March 1494 and 
12 March 1495.4 

It is not casy to be sure how many editions of the Sermones Meffreth were 
printed. We may dismiss out of hand the three editions noted by Hain as 
respectively signed by Christophorus Arnoldus at Venice in 1479 (no. 11001) 
and bearing the imprints of Nuremberg, 1481 (no. 11002) and of Strasbourg, 
1484 (no. 11003), as no copy of any of them has ever come to light. The 
editio princeps would then be that sine nota which is represented in the Basle 
University Library by two volumes bearing inscriptions to the effect that they 
were acquired at the expense of magister Iohannes Currificis de Herborn, 
bachelor of divinity ‘in studio bas[iliensi]’, in 1483 and 1484 respectively.s 
Paul Hurus, the German craftsman who printed at Saragossa, in a letter 
addressed to Amerbach from Lyons on 5 February 1484, writes that he has 
been told that the Sermones which Niclas Zumblumen (i.c. Kesler) has printed 
are very good and desires Amerbach to supply him with some copies.6 The 
suggestion that the reference is to om is a very plausible one, and if it is 
correct the edition indicated is no doubt that of which copies were paid for b 
Currificis; it would then constitute the earliest known product of Kesler’s 
press, his name first occurring in a colophon of 1485.7 In this latter year, 
also, Jacobus of Pforzheim, who was press 9 connected with Kesler, presented 
‘Sermones Meffret valentes ij flor.’ (presumably the same edition) to the 


* Nicolaus Panormitanus, Super libros Decretalium, 1477 (B.M.C. iii. 723). 

2 Stchlin, Regesten, no. 1586. 

» The connexion of this book with Ruppel rests on the assertion of the printer Martin Flach 
in a lawsuit of 1495 that Ruppel printed the Summa predicantium ‘some time ago’ (Stehlin, 
Regesten, no. 982). This can only refer to the edition of which a copy was presented to the 
Basle Charterhouse by Amerbach in 1484 (B.M.C. iii. 747) and which was certainly undertaken 
by him (Amerbachkorrespondenz, vol. i, nos. 12, 13), so that Ruppel’s part in it can only have 
been a subordinate one, notwithstanding Flach’s testimony. 

4 Stehlin, Regesten, nos. 917, 956. 

8 The edition is described by Polain, Catalogue . . . Belgique, nos. 2653, 2654, and Copinger, 


Supplement, no. 3961. 
Amerbachkorrespondenz, vol. i, no. 9, with the editor's note. 
7 Missale Basiliense, 29 March 1485 (Weale-Bohatta 157). 
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Basle Charterhouse,! while on 23 April of the same year 1485 Adolf Rusch 
expresses to Amerbach his disappointment at not yet having received Mef- 
freth from these two printers.? 

We come next to the edition in Kesler’s which was in existence by 
11 July 14863 and which is (as we shall see) the earliest to impugn the ortho- 
doxy of some of the sermons. It is the archetype of Kesler’s signed edition of 
20 January 1487,* and of Koberger’s Nuremberg edition of 14 February of the 
same year.$ Johannes de Lapide’s more detailed rebuttal of heresy first appears 
in Kesler’s edition of 24 May 1488,° from which the ‘Printer of Meffreth’, now 
shown to be Ruppel, is taken to have printed his edition. Finally comes 
Koberger’s edition of 24 August 1496, modelled, somewhat unexpectedly, 
upon Ruppel’s edition rather than Kesler’s; Kesler had contemplated a reprint 
ye the same time but withdrew so as not to compete with Koberger.? 

There has been a good deal of misunderstanding about ‘Meffreth’, our 
knowledge of which word is entirely derived from the editions of the Ser- 
mones themselves. It is clear from these that it is not the author’s name and 
so probably not a personal name at all, but merely an alternative title of the 
collection: Meffreth alias Hortulus Reginae. The matter is put beyond doubt by 
the last of the nine elegiac couplets in praise of the book which make, it seems, 
their first appearance in the edition which Kesler had completed not later than 
July 1486; this couplet runs: 

At libri nomen lector si forte requiris 
Regine Meffret hortulus. Ipse vale. 


Johannes de Lapide accordingly treated the book as anonymous, referring to 
the author only as ‘collector’, in the sense, presumably, of ‘compiler’, and 
the author himself, in his prefatory note to the Pars hiemalis, states simply 
that he wishes his work to be known as Hortulus Reginae. What meaning 
the composer of the above-mentioned elegiacs attached to ‘Meffreth’ is quite 
obscure,® but the ambiguity of the title Sermones Meffreth and the fact that in 


' Stehlin, Regesten, no. 1625. Kesler himself made a similar presentation, apparently in 1489 
(Stehlin, no. 1624). 

2 Amerbachkorrespondenz, no. 13. 

3 B.M.C. iii. 764, IB 37579. 

+ Ibid., IB 37585. 

5 B.M.C. ii. 431, IB 7381. 

6 B.M.C. iii. 766, IB 37585(2), part ii only. This edition is identified with Hain 11006 
without qualification by Polain (op. cit., no. 2658), but Hain had seen only part iii, with the 
colophon. We are still left with the puzzle of his no. 11000, a composite affair printed, as he 
declares, partly with Koberger’s types and partly with types belonging neither to Kesler nor to 
Koberger, and known to him from two copies. It appears to contain no warning against heresy 
and should thus be early. 

7 B.M.C. ii. 442, IB 7525, Amerbachkorrespondenz, no. 44. The Koberger edition of 1500, 
which is the subject of Hain’s unstarred no. 11008, is a ghost raised by the notorious librarian of 
Lilienfeld, Chrysostomus Hanthaler. Jécher’s Gelehrien-Lexikon speaks of an edition printed 
at Munich in 1615, which seems most improbable. 

8 It is possible that there may be some connexion between ‘Meffreth’ and a Hebrew word 
signifying fertility, which would be appropriate enough to a ‘little garden’ (hortulus). The 
author’s prefatory note (below) shows tee ‘Regina’ of the title is not the Virgin but Holy 
Church. It may be no coincidence that the word Meffreth may be found in the first line of the 
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Kesler’s 1488 edition his reader twice mistook ‘Meffreth’ for the author’s 
name have been responsible for the ‘Meffrethus, natione Germanus’ of Henry 
Warton’s biographical note, which forms the basis of similar entries in Zedler 
and Jécher.! The rest of Warton’s information derives, not quite accurately, 
from the prefatory note to the Pars hiemalis of the Sermones, which is our 4 
source of information about the anonymous author. Taking as his text the 
words of St. Paul, ‘Suffer hardship, as a good soldier of Christ Jesus’, he tells 
us that he began the Pars de sanctis some time ago and finished it in the year 
1443, and that he started the present part, De tempore, in the same year in 
honour of the diocese of Meissen (in Saxony), which was at this time under 
the fortunate rule of Bishop John [Hoffman]. That is all. 

The Sermones Meffreth afford what is perhaps a unique instance of an 
early printed text subjected to an individual censorship on theological grounds. 
In three of the earliest sermons of the Pars de sanctis the author had trenched 
upon the highly controversial question of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin, which had exercised the divines for centuries. The idea upon which 
this dogma is founded is traceable in the Greek Church to the fifth century; 
in the Latin it developed slowly. It naturally followed the acknowledgement 
of the Virgin Mary as Mater Dei. Even in the twelfth century the dogma was 
by no means generally accepted. In 1131 Bernard of Clairvaux rebuked the 
canons of Lyons for introducing the festival in honour of the Immaculate 
Conception into their cathedral. In the fourteenth century the theory was 
the subject of prolonged and bitter controversy between the Scotists and the 


Thomists. Duns Scotus and his followers — upheld the doctrine, 


while the Thomists (Dominicans) and their leader, Thomas Aquinas, opposed 
it. The Sorbonne had at first lent the weight of its authority to the Domini- 
cans, but reversed its judgement in the year 1387, and the doctrine continued 
to make such headway that the Council. of Basle was persuaded to pronounce 
solemnly in its favour in 1439. The Dominicans, however, still held out, and 
the author of Meffreth, who was in all probability a member of the Order, 
evidently intended his three sermons De conceptione beate Virginis Marie, 
written within a very short time of the Council's decision, as a counterblast 
to it. The controversy was finally laid to rest in 1476, when Pope Sixtus IV 
gave the Church’s approbation to the dogma and instituted the Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception for celebration on 8 December. Thenceforward any 
doubts in the matter were heresy, but Kesler cannot have realized this when 
he began to print Meffreth a few years later, for his earliest edition sets forth 
the three peccant sermons without comment. His first attempt to put himself 
right with his readers is made in the edition completed not later than July 
editorial verses, thus: ‘Mellifluos fructus frondosis Lector in hortis’, using each letter (except the 
t) on its first appearance, or second if it is needed twice (f, ¢). Colonel William Friedman 
Waren of Cave H. Zedler, Universallexikon. C. G. Jécher, Gelehrten-Lexikon. 
Jécher’s statement that ‘Meffreth’ was still living in 1476 is an evident confusion with the papal 
decree of that year (below). See also A. Glonar in Zeitschrift fiir Biicherfreunde, .¥., vol. 9 (1918). 
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1486, where a prefatory note headed ‘Extra’, prefixed to the three sermons, 
while admitting that the Papal decree renders much of what is said in them 
heretical, excuses the author on the ground that he was only following the 
opinions of his age. This note, somewhat modified, was considered sufficient 
for Kesler’s and Koberger’s editions of 1487, but a sterner warning must have 
been insisted upon in some quarters, and this was provided at Kesler’s request 
for his edition of 24 May 1488, by a distinguished ecclesiastic, Johannes de 
Lapide (Johann Heynlin von Stein). De Lapide had for many years been a 
member of the Sorbonne at Paris, had assisted Guillaume Fichet in the direc- 
tion of the first Paris press from 1470 to 1472, and had attained a doctorate of 
theology in the latter year; settling down in Basle in 1484, he had entered the 
Basle Charterhouse in 1487, weary, as it is said, of theological strife, but 
evidently still prepared to refute dangerous doctrines in print. He had also 
acted as press-reader to Amerbach, who on one occasion = of himself as 
— quondam discipulus’,! and altogether no one could have been better 
qualified to undertake Kesler’s commission. De Lapide’s name is introduced 
at once, in the Directio Lectoris printed on the verso of the title-page of the 
Pars hiemalis, the first of the three parts of which the Sermones Meffreth, like 
all similar collections, consist; the relevant portions of its text are as quoted 
at the beginning of this article, except, of course, that Kesler’s name stands in 
the place of Ruppel’s. The reader must then pass on to the Pars de sanctis, 
where two contributions by De Lapide immediately precede the incriminated 
texts. The first, entitled Premonitio, summarizes the history of the controversy 
ending with the Papal decision of 1476, without, however, mentioning cither 
Dominicans or Franciscans, and insists emphatically on the spiritual peril to 
which any Christian still harbouring doubts is now exposing himself. The 
second, Notatio assertionum cum earum condemnatione, examines and refutes all 
the passages in the three sermons to which exception can be taken in true 
echohtic fashion and with a wealth of opprobrious epithets. A brief Conclusio 
urges recusants to return to the fold “a is rounded off with the colophon 
(also quoted above) dated 21 April 1488. Kesler’s own colophon at the end 
of the volume tells us that he has now printed Meffreth again and more 
correctly (this is probably untrue), sparing no expense in honour and praise of 
Almighty God and the Immaculate Virgin Mary and in edification of the 
holy Catholic Faith. A printer of doctrinally suspect matter could hardly 
safeguard himself with greater care. 

Ruppel, reprinting from Kesler, took over both the Directio lecioris and 
De Lapide’s additions but placed all three of them immediately before the 
sermons in the Pars de sanctis to which they refer, and this arrangement was 
followed by Koberger when he produced in 1496 what appears to have been 
the final edition of Meffreth, In view of the carly popularity of the book the 
interval of some seven years between Ruppel’s edition and that of Koberger 
is noteworthy and suggests that even Kesler’s elaborate precautions could 
not wholly reassure the reading public. 


* In the first colophon of his Porphyrius, [1495] (B.M.C. iii. 756, IB 37523). 
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There are several reasons for assuming Ruppel’s edition to be later than 
Kesler’s. One is that it comprises forty-two fewer leaves (650 against 692), the 
ne being always concerned to save paper; moreover, the necessity 
to make room in Ruppel’s edition for the Directio lectoris seems to be marked 
by an unusual number of space-saving contractions in the vicinity. Another is 
that the type from which many of the majuscules of its text type are derived 
occurs in dated books only in the year 1489, when it makes a simultaneous 
appearance at Basle, Hagenau, and Heidelberg. A third is that the craftsman 
who had sought De Lapide’s help in the first instance would be likely to give 
the matter most prominence, as Kesler does by printing the Directio lectoris 
on the very first leaf of the collection and by the elaboration of his colophon. 
Ruppel, indeed, seems to have felt that too much publicity for his reprint 
should be avoided, and may have had a shock when * realized that his name 
appeared, however inconspicuously, in the Directio lectoris.! 


t The authors are grateful to the Master, Fellows, and Librarian of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, for their kindness in ss copy of Kesler’s edition of 24 May 1488 at 
the British Museum for their use, and to Watkinson Library, Hartford, Connecticut, for 
supplying photostats of their copy of the same. 
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The Laws of Elizabethan Copyright: 
the Stationers’ View 


By C. J. SISSON 


I. The Problem of Copyright 
HOMAS Dawson’s memory at the age of seventy-four was not in- 


fallible, as might be expected. And he may have been out of touch 

with some part of all that went on in the community of Stationers in 
London in his later years, though he still kept his shop and printing-house in 
St. Martin’s in the Vintry at the sign of the Three Cranes in May 1617, and 
had been Master of the Company as recently as in 1615.! In 1617, certainly, 
he was under the impression that John Barnes had inherited the copyright 
of Rider’s Dictionary from his deceased father. Joseph Barnes, Printer to the 
University of Oxford, his father, was in fact still alive in 1618, as an entry in 
the Court Book shows.? But Dawson recalls clearly seeing and reading in 
the Stationers’ Hall Book the entries in 1602 that conferred a limited copy- 
right by assignment to John. 

It would be difficult to find a more desirable witness to enlighten us upon 
the significance of the records of the Stationers’ Company that have survived 
for our study. Born in 1542, apprenticed in 1559, a freeman in 1568, Renter 
in 1592, Assistant in 1594, Under Warden in 1595-7, Upper Warden in 
1600-1 and 1603-4, and Master in 1609 and 1615, his career as a Stationer 
covers almost exactly the whole history of the Company since its incorpora- 
tion in 1557 under Philip and Mary until his death under James in 1620. 

It is now over four centuries since that incorporation, and it is not easy 
to interpret with confidence the Company’s records, from which crucial 
documents are missing, not least the original Ordinances upon which its 
procedure rested. There are acute and far-reaching divergences of opinion 
among scholars of high repute who have devoted themselves to the study of 
London publishing in the Elizabethan age. Sir Edmund Chambers was un- 
able to accept the interpretation of certain entries in the Register as ‘blocking’ 
entries,3 though Sir Walter Greg, whose recent death has deprived the com- 
’ pany of bibliographers of its Master, reasserted Alfred Pollard’s views on 

the subject, in his last book, London Publishing 1550-1650 (1956). Upon a 

1 If we may trust his memory concerning his own age, on 3 June 1616, and again on 9 May 
1617, he was 74 years of age. We may thus fix the date of his birth as between 10 May and 
3 June 1542. This agrees with his apprenticeship to Jugge in 1559, at the age of 17, and his free- 
dom early in 1568, at 25. It is true, however, that in 1609, in Michaelmas 1610, and on 2 October 
1611, he gives his age as 67 (C24/355/27, C24/359/61, and C24/370/59), which widens the field 
of his birth to 1542-4. His wife was Jane Egglesfield, of a family of Stationers, and was 60 years 
of age in 1611 (C24/370/s9). 


2 Records of the Court of the Stationers’ Company 1602-1640, ed. W. A. Jackson, p. 105. He died 
in 1619 (ibid., p. 109). 3 William Shakespeare, i. 145-6. + pp. 112 ff. 
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more fundamental problem a gulf divides those who, with Greg, maintain 
licences to print a entries in the Register to be the sole effective basis of a 
Stationers’ copyright, and those who, with Professor Kirschbaum, assert that 
copyright could Be established “by virtue of publication alone’! or, with 
G Pollard, that publication was necessary to establish copyright firmly. 
There is no less controversy upon the allied problem of the interpretation of 
the process of assignment of copy from one Stationer to another and the 
consequent copyright of the assignee concerned. Dr. Giles Dawson considers 
assignment ‘a private transaction . . . not in any degree dependent upon the 
recording of it in the Register’.2 Professor Kirschbaum maintains that there 
is evidence for the mere publication of a book, without entry in the Register, 
conferring a transferable right to a copy. The whole picture is further com- 
Le peel course, by the alternative route to copyright by way of patent 
and pri 

Much dt debate has arisen out of the apparent partial failure of the 
machinery for entering copy to Stationers in the Register. Greg calculates 
that of the copies actually printed, one-third were not entered in the Regis- 
ter,3 and this high proportion not unnaturally casts a shadow upon the 
significance of registration. We are apt, moreover, to fail to allow for the 
impact of convenience and compromise upon the principles laid down, and 
upon the machinery devised, by the Stationers’ Company for the conduct 
of dinis affairs in the common interests of the whole body of their members. 
The Tudor English were unruly folk, recalcitrant to regulation. The publish- 
ing trade was highly individualistic. And the design for the self-government 
oles trade by its own Court and its own officers laid heavy burdens indeed 
in their years of office upon men engaged actively in their own competitive 
trade, if the regulations of the Company were to be maintained in full 
operation. Thomas Dawson had reason to know what pitfalls beset a Warden 
when in 1597 he unwarily allowed Bacon’s Essays to Sergier. And he had 
himself contributed to the Wardens’ cares in 1581 when he was fined for 
printing for Butter a book that had not been previously allowed. Competi 
tion bred urgency, and urgency is the mother of inadvertence or even of the 
defiance of regulations. 

Dawson was thus at all points qualified to speak to all questions relating to 
the government of the Company, by virtue of his seniority, of his experience 
of high office, and of his es ng aenNg in the practice of his trade as a 
printer. It is therefore with high hopes of authoritative guidance that we 
may turn to evidence given by him in the Court of Chancery precisely upon 
the two main problems of a Stationer’s copyright and the process whereby 
that right cold be assigned to another Stationer, in case upon the 
Ree principles rather than upon the particular instance at issue. Such 
evidence is the more valuable when we can set it alongside similar evidence 

1 Shakespeare and the Stationers, p. 69. See also his ‘The Copyright of Elizabethan Plays’ in 
The Library of December 1959. 

2 Shakespeare Quarterly, ix. 4, p. $64. 3 Op. cit., p. 68. 4 Arber, ii. 853. 
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given at the same time by a group of other Stationers of high standing, 
including among others Humfrey Lownes, Nicholas Bourne, George 
Swynhow, Adam Islip, and Thomas Montfort the Clerk to the Stationers’ 
Company. 
Il. Rider’s Dictionary in Chancery 

The material available for study consists of records in the Court of 
Chancery at the Public Record Office of a suit in 1616-17 between John 
Barnes as plaintiff and a syndicate of Stationers as defendants concernin 
rival claims to copyright in Rider’s Dictionary.' The history of Rider's 
Dictionary is a tangled web which gave considerable concern to the Court of 
the Stationers’ Company. It was complicated by its relation to, and partial 
dependence upon, Thomas's well-known Latin Dictionary, a Cambridge 

roduct of which John Legate owned the copyright by privilege, and oe 
[shed by him in a series of editions over a period of thirty years down to 
1620. It was further complicated by the relations between Joseph Barnes of 
Oxford and his son John of London. Joseph printed Rider’s book in its 
earliest form, Bibliotheca Scholastica, at Oxford in 1589, and assigned to John 
his rights to print and publish in London in 1602, while continuing to publish 
it in Oxford. Finally, a thorough-going revision of the book at the hands of 
Francis Holyoke, under the new ownership of a syndicate of Stationers, 
merged its history into that of the Rider-Holyoke Dictionary. John Barnes 
had assigned his rights in the book to Cuthbert Burby on 27 January 1603, 
and on 26 November next year Burby assigned his rights to a syndicate of 
which he was a member, with Man, John Norton, Leake, Whyte, Waterson, 
Adams, and Bankworth, the first three being then respectively Master and 
Wardens of the Company. By 1616, when Barnes launched his suit in 
Chancery, the syndicate consisted of Man, Bonham Norton, Waterson, 
Adams, Leake, and John Bill, the new sharers having succeeded to their 
shares upon the death of some of its members. The point at issue was the 
significance of Barnes’s assignment to Burby, and consequently the validity 
of Burby’s assignment to the syndicate. Barnes argued that his assignment to 
Burby was not outright, but was limited to the permission to Burby to print 
one impression only, after which the copyright reverted to Barnes, as set 
forth in an agreed Note between the parties. Man and his partners were 
unable to accept the evidence for such a Note or its validity, or to agree that 
assignment for one impression only was a recognized principle in the 
Company. They relied upon the validity of entries in the Book or 
Register, and brought seh sae concerning the process of entry to vindicate 
the sole authority of the Register to confer copyright. The copy was, more- 
over, in effect new copy as to two-thirds of its content, since its assignment 
by Barnes to Burby.? 

t The principal documents are two voluminous sets of depositions in Chancery, C24/428/ 
Barnes v. Man et al., and C24/440/63 (Norton, Man et al. v. Barnes). I have failed to find any 
Pleadings. There are two Decrees, in C33/131, f. 1071, and C33/133, £ 1199. 


2 Islip, who had seen the original Dictionary and the syndicate’s new edition, estimates the 
cost to them of additions and corrections at ‘100 marks at the least’. 
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For the most part disputes between Stationers were settled without recourse 
to the law and by the arbitrament of their own Company, if the issues con- 
cerned the conduct of their trade, and were within the competence of the 
Court of Assistants. Indeed, high authority approved of this arbitrament, 
and the Court of Chancery was also apt to refer problems to the Company 
for their expert report. It is exceptional that such arbitrament should be 
refused by i parties. Yet Rider’s Dictionary was twice the subject of this 
recalcitrance. In 1625 the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord Keeper 
directed Legate to submit to the Company his long-standing complaint 
against the syndicate, who agreed to refer the matter to the Court of Assis- 
tants, excluding those who were partners from the discussion. Legate 
refused, and the dispute, which the Court had believed settled as far back as 
in 1605, was left still undecided.! So also John Barnes, as the facts emerge 
in Chancery, petitioned the Archbishop and the Bishop of London in Decem- 
ber 1615. Both petitions were senile referred by them to the Company, 
which certified in reply to both the validity of Burby’s copyright. A further 
petition from Barnes followed, to the Company y Se this time, but was 
withdrawn and exhibited to the Master of the Rolls, who granted Barnes 
authority to submit a case to the Court of Chancery in forma pauperis. The 
suit followed. 

It is understandable that both Legate and Barnes should view with 
pessimism, and perhaps with suspicion, the deliberations of the Stationers’ 
Court. Barnes could have little hope from his third petition. Both Barnes 
and Legate were no doubt acutely aware that they were in opposition to 
some of the most influential Stationers allied in 2 common interest to main- 
tain the validity of an assignment made by Burby to a group that then 
included the Master and the two Wardens of the Company. In 1616 Man 
was again Master, and Adams Warden, and in 1617 Waterson was Master, 
all partners in the syndicate. Legate was setting up a privilege to the Printer 
to the University of Cambridge against the i rights of an Oxford 
Stationer assigned to his son, a London Stationer, and transferred to Burby, 
one of the most considerable of the Company, and by him to a powe 
London syndicate. Barnes was obliged to impugn the accuracy and validity 
of the Hall Book, and even the integrity of the Clerk to the Company, as 
part of his case against his opponents. There was obviously more hope for 
the success of such a plea before any tribunal other than the Court of Assis- 
tants, for it sought to undermine ¢ he authority of the Register which was 


essential to the — conduct of the business of the whole body of Sta- 


tioners. The Court of Chancery, he might hope, would have a more open 
mind towards such evidence as Barnes might be able to adduce in opposition 
to the records of the Company’s transactions in their Court. 

The outcome invites a wry smile at this distance of centuries. The plea 
was not submitted to the Court of Assistants. But something like a meeting 
of the Court of Assistants was held in the Court of Chancery to serve as 

! Jackson, pp. 18, 175. 
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guidance to that Court for its judgement upon the issues raised. Indeed, it 
could not be otherwise, and both parties concerned invoked the evidence of 

resentative Stationers upon the customs of the Company. Their evidence, 
on both sides, laid before the Chancery judges, came close to being a report 
from the Court of the Company, or at on the material upon which such a 
report would be based. The only matter extraneous to an inquiry into the 
customs of the Company was what Barnes claimed to have been a private 
understanding between himself and Burby, contained in a Note in writing, 
that the assignment of Barnes’s rights in the copy should be limited to one 
impression only of the book. Upon this question of fact the evidence of 
witnesses who were not Stationers was called, in addition to that of Stationers, 
especially of Nicholas Bourne, who was Burby’s employee at the time of the 
assignment. It might well be that assignment of the right to print one 
impression only of a copy was not recognized as a valid form of assignment 
by the Company. But evidence of such an understanding might, Barnes 
hoped, induce the Court of Chancery to consider that in equity he had some 
claim to compensation from the successors to Burby. 

The suit proceeded, at any rate, with the taking of depositions on behalf 
of Barnes, who thereupon petitioned the Court that the matter, and the 
depositions, might be referred to the Company of Stationers. This may 
seem puzzling. But Barnes was suing in forma pauperis, and was anxious to 
save r costs. And he had achieved his object of putting on record 
- evidence concerning the understanding with Burby, which would now have 
to be taken into account. Practically all the depositions on Barnes’s side had 
been recorded between 12 April and 3 June 1616. The Court, however, 
rejected his plea, in a decree of Monday, 21 July 1616. It was ruled that 
Norton and Man and the rest of the ilodeu, who had been called upon 
to reply to this petition, had given good reason to the Master of the Rolls 
for its rejection. The suit was hese to pursue its normal course. This, 
of course, meant that evidence could be called for the defendants, and that 
the suit should thereafter be heard and decided. A year later, on 15 June 
1617, a final decree was passed by the Court.? 

The Lord Chancellor, now that the suit was ready for hearing, considering 
Barnes's petition, and his poverty, decreed that it should be referred to a 
committee of six Stationers, three to be nominated by Barnes, and three by 
the defendants, with authority to determine finally the issues between the 
parties, having before them the evidence presented to the Court.3 If they 
cannot settle the matter, they are to certify the Court upon their recom- 
mendations, and the Court will then proceed to adjudicate. It is apparent that 
the committee in fact arrived at a settlement, which is recorded in the pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Assistants. On 11 November 1618 a full release was 
signed by Joseph Barnes of Oxford and John Barnes of London of all their 


* C33/131, £ 1071. 2 C33/133, £ 1199. 
3 ing depositions on Norton’s side then being taken between 8 May and 9 October 


1617. 
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rights and estate in Rider’s Dictionary to Leake, Adams, Norton, Man, Water- 
son, and Blount, in return for the payment of {60.! 

One further preliminary observation ought to be made here. There is 
evidence that John Barnes was in financial difficulties which were in part 
relieved by the assignment of the Dictionary to Burby. William Dawes, a 
a had backed a loan of £30 to Barnes, in 1604 or 1605. Barnes, 
then on his way overseas, gave Dawes as security eighty copies of the 
Dictionary in Burby’s hands, and Dawes, called upon to meet the loan, sold 
these copies to Burby for £24, Leake and John Norton sharing in the deal. 
Barnes makes much of his absence out of England when the assignment 
received the sanction of the Court of Assistants on 27 January 1603, in his 
attack upon its validity. But there is an ominous note in the evidence of one 
of his own witnesses, H Fetherston, a Stationer of St. Faith’s. Humfrey 
Turner, husband of Burby’s widow, told him late in 1615 that Barnes had 
been wronged, but Turner hoped his opponents ‘will not make any prejudice 
for so dishonest a man’.? I do not know why, in the only extant signature 
of Barnes, he signs his name in a French fashion, per moy Jean Barnes.3 
Perhaps it was a mere flourish of individuality, as with some English mer- 
chants who astonished the Court of Chancery with signatures in the Russian 
Cyrillic script. What we learn about him from the records of the Company 
does not redound to his credit as a Stationer. Of the three apprentices bound 
to him, two ‘went away’ to another trade and were b: from the Com- 

any. The third goes unrecorded after his binding and never took his 
dom. As for the ‘copies’ which he inherited or possessed by assignment, 


he — of them at once to other Stationers. It might seem that he was 


something of a caterpillar of the commonwealth of Stationers. It is certainly 
a striking fact that in the Chancery suit his main support came from H 
Turner, who was no Stationer,* and had been deeply embroiled in a battle 
with the Company over his refusal to implement Burby’s will, withholding 
over {600 for some seven years.5 The Wardens to whom in 1614 he paid a 
total sum of £651. 10s. 8d. were both partners in the syndicate, and defen- 
dants in Barnes’s suit. We may reasonably consider his indignation on 
behalf of Barnes, as reported by his widow and others after his di, to be 
something of a reflection of his own resentment against the Company, and 
his evidence to be suspect, even if he deviated into truth concerning Barnes’s 
character. It was, in his second battle against the Company, whom he 
had pursued in Chancery over the privilege of printing Latin grammars and 
other profitable books, on behalf of his wife and himself. 

We may now turn to the reports of the Stationers upon the questions of 
copyright, entry, and assignment, in the practice of their trade. 

1 Jackson, pp. 104-5. 

3 Jackson, p. 104. Perhaps he dealt largely 

4 He was a Clerk of the Court of King’s Bench (P.R.O. C24/391/3) and resided in Lyon's Inn. 

S$ Jackson, pp. 71-72. For depositions in the suits, see P.R.O. C24/391/3, C24/378/69. 


6 P.R.O. C24/359/61. Chancery, in fact, reeks with the smoke of campaign after campaign 
between Turner and the Company. 
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Ill. The Procedure for Assignment of Copy 


As the case is presented by Barnes in Interrogations drawn up for witnesses 
on his behalf, two issues emerge upon which evidence is sought.' It is plain 
that his case rested primarily upon evidence for a private agreement with 
Burby that the assignment of copyright to Burby was for one impression 
only, and that the assignment recorded in the Hall Book should be read in 
the light of this agreement. His second line of defence was an attack upon 
the validity of the assignment itself and the entry in the Hall Book. We need 
not perhaps enter into details concerning the note of agreement alleged by 
Barnes, except to say that such a note certainly existed. Its contents are less 
certain. Nicholas Bourne, formerly Burby’s apprentice, saw it, and read it, 
only eighteen months ago, but he cannot now recall its contents, and is not 
prepared to testify whether it agreed to an absolute sale of Barnes's right, 
or whether it limited assignment to one impression only, This limitation 
rests solely upon Barnes’s statement and hearsay evidence from the dead 
Turner. Barnes himself, it is recorded, ‘in a Rage or Fury did teare the note’,? 
and when he was examined by the Bishop of London and by the Master 
rd the Rolls, he told them that he had had the note from Turner, but had 
ost it.3 

It is more to our purpose that Barnes sought to establish rules concerning 
assignments to be recorded in the Hall Book. Assignments, he agreed, are 
valid only if the owner of the copy himself comes to the Court to declare 
them. They must, moreover, be presented thus before a full Court of 
Assistants. Failing this, a note must be shown in the handwriting of the 
owner of the copy himself, to validate the assignment. The assignment 
recorded in the Hall Book is not valid, as not being in accordance with the 
customs of the Company, for the reason that Barnes was abroad at the time, 
and no note in his handwriting was presented assigning all his interest in the 
Dictionary. The entry in the Hall Book is therefore not a true entry. 

Dawson and Humfrey Lownes are clear that Barnes did not come to the 
Court to assign the Dictionary to Burby, and both are positive that the only 
final evidence on the issue is the entry in the Hall Book, which is not to be 
questioned. Dawson's account of the process of assignment is in agreement 
with Barnes's rules: 


the “sae that would soe assigne or sett over the same [book or copy] ought to 

come himself to the hall at such tyme as there is a full courte of Assistance, and 
there to certefie and acknowledge that he is content to yeald and agree to such an 
Assignment to be made over to an other And if it fall out that the partie deserous 
soe to assigne be sicke or hath such other vrgent occasions as that he cannot come 
himself in person, then . . . by the said custome they doe allowe of a noate in 
writinge vnder the parties owne hand which would soe assigne, testefyinge his 
willingnes & desier therevnto if it be apparant or maye be proved that the same 
noate was written or subscribed by the parties owne hande that is to assigne. 

P.R.O. C24/428/ Bares Man et al. 

2 Deposition of Swinhow. 3 Deposition of Islip. 
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Dawson was an Assistant when the assignment was made, but never saw 
Barnes appear in person, or heard of any note from him; in fact never saw 
the assignment made. Lownes waters the rule down to the extent that the 
assigner may come to the Wardens, as an alternative to coming to the Court 
to declare the assignment. Otherwise he agrees with Dawson. Finally, the 
— to the Stationers, Thomas Montfort, should perhaps be quoted 
verbatim: 


if the partie that doth soe assigne doth certifie vnder his handwriting or ells some 
for him that is well knowen to the assistants doe come vnto them at a full Cort, 
and doe there certifie that the partie is contented to yeald and agree to such assign- 
ment to be made over vnto any man, then . . . the same is taken & accepted for an 
assignment or ells not, but for the most part . . . the partic himself if he be not 
sick or if he be in towne doth come and make his assignment at a full cort of 
assistants." 


It seems clearly to be accepted that the personal attendance of the assigner at 
a meeting of the Court to declare his willingness to transfer copyright is the 
normal procedure, and that this proceeding at the Court is recorded in the 
Hall Book as an act of the Court, sanctioned by the Court. The procedure, 
however, may be modified either by appearance before the Wardens instead 
of the Court, or by the appearance of an authorized agent presenting a 
personal note from the assigner either before the Court or before the 
Wardens. The difference between the two parties is Barnes's contention 
that the note presented may qualify and restrict the transfer of copyright, 
and that any entry of the ms w in the Hall Book must be worded accord- 
ingly, or if not so worded, interpreted accordingly. 

It might seem that the Company had accepted his view by settling with 
him, on behalf of the syndicate, for a payment of £60 in 1618. But it is 
important to realize that the Company had to satisfy the Court of Chancery, 
and moreover that the agreement reached now included Joseph Barnes and 
his right to print the Dictionary at Oxford, as well as John’s right to print it 
in London, whereas the original assignment to Burby in 1604 covered only 
John’s London rights. Joseph’s assignment to John in 1602, after inquiry by 
the Company, was sanctioned as excluding the Oxford rights, which were 
not controlled by the Company. The decision, in fact, was not inconsistent 
with the control of assignments by the Company, or with the final authority 
of entries in the Hall Book. 

When the question of assignments was presented in Chancery to witnesses 
appearing on behalf of Norton and the shee “gai the case was put that 
assignment can only be made of copies formerly granted to the assigner, that 
assignments can only be made between Stationers, that the consent of the 
Wardens is necessary, and that the transaction must be recorded by entry in 
the Register by the Clerk. The procedure is for the assigner to signify the 

1 Deposition of Thomas Montfort, of Christchurch, London, Stationer, aged 37 on 7 Novem- 
ber 1616. Signs Tho: Montforte. 
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16 The Laws of Elizabethan Copyright: the Stationers’ View 
intended transfer to the Wardens by personal appearance or by the exhibition 
of a deed in writing. The consequent entry in the Register is the sole, and 
sufficient, assurance of the rights of the assignee. The further question is put 
whether assignments for one printing only are acceptable to the Company. 

Upon these inquiries Lownes is firm that the assigner must signify the 
assignment either publicly in Hall to the Wardens, or privately to the 
Wardens at their homes or elsewhere, making it known by his own mouth to 
whom the assignment is made. The consequent entry in the Register by the 
Clerk can only be made by the consent of the Wardens, and of the assigner, 
and is the sole evidence ye the new ownership of the copy, accepted by all 
Stationers as valid in law. Lownes himself knows of no instance of assign- 
ment by writing alone. Swinhow makes it obligatory for the assigner to 
declare the assignment before the Wardens and the Assistants ‘in open Cort’; 
if in writing, to bring the writing into Court and so make it known. He 
cannot say whether by custom the Wardens are empowered to deal with such 
matters alone. Islip and Dawson look upon the tion as made to the 
Wardens, by ak of mouth or by a personal writing. This, says Dawson, 
is the ancient custom of the Company, and it is set forth in the Hall Book for 
the direction of the Clerk. All are agreed that entry in the Register is neces- 

to complete and validate the assignment, and that this entry is the sole 
and scien assurance of the assignee, and a bar to any subsequent claim by 
assigner. 

As i ceaeaies for one impression, Dawson and Lownes do not know 
whether they are capable of validity or of entry. Swinhow, on the other 
hand, knows of no possible assignments other than absolute, and Islip is quite 
clear that the Company does not accept for entry in the Register assignments 
for one or more impressions, but only absolute transfers an. 

The further evidence of these Stationers on the assignment is of notable 
significance, and not in respect of assignments only. Swinhow testifies that 
he has heard the entry of Barnes's assignment to Burby read from the Hall 
Book by the Clerk. He has also heard the Clerk read Burby’s assignment to 
Norton and his partners. Islip has both seen and read in the Hall Book 
Burby’s assignment to Norton. Dawson has seen and read in the Book the 


original assignment from Joseph to John Barnes, and also the two later 
assignments. Lownes 


hath cyther scene, read, or heard read the Entry in the Hall Book of the copy or 
book called Riders Dictionary as the Coppie of the Complainant. 


He repeats the phrase ‘seen, read, or heard read’, and corrects a statement 
about the later assignment to the final form: ‘he hath heard such an En 
Read in the Hall Booke.’ He did not, however, pay any attention to 
details of the reading. All this suggests plainly the formal reading by the Clerk 
of the Company, at a meeting of the Court, of the record of business trans- 
at or since its previous meeting; in fact, the reading of the minutes. 
This would, of course, give a further opportunity for Stationers concerned 
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to raise any objection to the actions recorded, and presumably a final oppor- 
tunity. It rg moreover, operate as a check upon the actions taken 
the Wardens in respect of copy or of assignments on behalf of the Court, and 
this may well explain the wide discretion evidently given to the Wardens in 
their delegated powers. The Hall Book, it may further be observed, was 
clearly open to inspection by accredited Stationers. We have every reason 
for believing Dawson and the other witnesses when they assert the integrity 
of the Clerk of the Company concerned, Richard Collins, and the accuracy of 
his Register. 

IV. The Procedure for Copyright 

Barnes's interest was in a series of assignments, and this is reflected in the 
case he puts to his witnesses. Norton and his partners were no less concerned 
with the general principles of the right to copy, and their witnesses answer 
questions intended for the information of the Court of Chancery upon this 
technical problem. The general position set up is as follows. A Stationer is 
the rofa ‘copy’ ora ‘book’. The copy has never before been printed. 
He ie warrant or authority to print it. He presents his claim to the Com- 
pany. The Wardens, if satisfied, ‘assign it to him for his copy’. The Stationer 
thereupon causes the grant to be entered into the Hall Book or Register. 
Upon such entry the copyright is confirmed and ratified to him as right 
owner of the copy. The entry in the Register is the sole proof of his owner- 
ship and is accepted as such by all Stationers. 

The onus and initiative rest throughout with the Stationer desiring to have 
copy entered to him. He is ‘to have the copy’ 
to be [assigned] ratifyed vnto him for his Coppie by the wardens . . . or by one of 
them vnder his or their hand or handes eyther at ther hall when they sitt in Cort 


or ells [by some assignment] vnder his or ther handes out of Cort and then the 
same to be entred into the hall book." 


This is Swinhow’s statement. Dawson sets forth the triple preliminary 
qualification, that the Stationer ‘hath a book to print’, that this book has 
never before been printed, and that he has ‘la warrant or authority to 
rint the same’. And he is emphatic that it is for the Stationer concerned “to 
ve it (the copy) assigned vnto him for his coppie by the Wardens’, and 
‘to cause the same booke or coppie to be entered into the Hall Book or 
Register—whereby the coppie or booke is ratefied and confirmed to the 
right owner thereof’. The entry is reputed in the Company ‘to be of 
Record and to be sufficient and sure to the owner’, who is ‘reputed to be 
lawfully possessed by force and vertue of such entry vpon record’. 
The Stationers are at one upon two essential points. First, the right of a 
Stationer to his copy solely and adequately upon the record, by entry in the 
t We must not be misled by the use of the word assign to mean the original certificate of the 


Company that a Stationer is the owner of a copy, as well as its use to mean a transfer of copy- 
right from one Stationer to another. Swinhow’s statement was evidently altered to avoid this 


possible confusion, by the deletion (indicated in my transcript by square brackets) of assigned 
and assignment. 
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Register, of an act of the Court, or of the Wardens, accepting his claim to 
ownership of the copy and to the possession of authority to print it, i.e. a 
licence to print. Second, it was the responsibility of the Stationer concerned 
not only to give evidence of possession of the copy and of authority or 
licence to print it, previously obtained by him, but to present his case to the 
Court and, if it is agreed, to see to its entry by the Clerk in the Register. It 
was thus for the Stationer concerned to ensure this final record of his owner- 
ship of the copy, and not for the Court or the Wardens. This is entirely 
intelligible, for the record was in the interest of the Stationer alone. The 
Court and the Wardens had other records, in the notebooks of the Clerk, 
of their proceedings. The procedure was clearly that the Stationer approached 
the Clerk, who had his notes of proceedings, paid the Clerk’s fee, and en- 
sured the entry. It is significant that the Stationer’s name was entered in the 
margin of the entry-book. 

It now a plain that entry in the Register, with the accompanying 
payment of a fee, was at the will and choice of the Stationer. We must 
abandon the concept of automatic entry by the Clerk in the Stationers’ 
Register of all allowances of copy by the Court or by the Wardens’ delegated 
pas. vi The large proportion of copies not entered in the Register could 
all have been rm § to the Stationers concerned in the normal course of 
the business of the Court and the Wardens. The risks involved in non-entry 
were less than we are perhaps inclined to imagine. A rival attempt to have 
the same copy allowed to another Stationer could easily be met and defeated 
at the Court meeting which considered it, or upon the reading of the 
minutes at a later meeting, by reference to the Clerk’s notes and by oral 
report and objection. For the most part, printing and publication followed 
hard upon the acquisition and allowance of copy. Entry in the Register was 
not necessary to legalize printing and publication, but only to safeguard 
copyright. A great deal of ephemeral literature, once printed and published, 

no further market." 

It follows that far too much significance has been attached to the absence of 
entries in the Register in respect of known publications, even if it amounts 
to one-third of the total. Conclusions concerning copyright, if based upon 
such arguments, are suspect. At all points, we are left with full confidence in 
the emphatic declaration of Stationers of authority in the Company that the 
sole authentic evidence of ownership of copy rests in entries in the Register. 
It is to be noted that when Montfort gave evidence in Chancery he came 
prepared with written extracts from the Register concerning the entry of 
27 January 1602/3 recording Barnes’s assignment to Burby of Rider’s Dictio- 
nary. He also reported the later assignment of 1604 in the “Register Book’. 
The entries were evidence acceptable to a Court of Law. 


! So also for many works of greater significance. Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, for le, 
found a publisher only with difficulty, and had a poor market. 
was entered in the Register for other reasons. An analysis of unregistered books might be very 
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There is, of course, some substance in Professor Kirschbaum’s and Mr. Pol- 
lard’s maintenance of the relevance of publication to this inquiry, though 
not in their conclusions. Dawson insists that a Stationer’s copy, to be accept- 
able, must be as yet unprinted. And the fact that a book has been printed 
and published implies that the publisher has been allowed the copy by the 
Court, and could have had the allowance entered in the Register. But the 
allowance, with its consequential ratification by entry which was intended 
to be accepted practice, was the only basis of copyright. So with assignments 
of copy from one Stationer to another. The procedure was essentially as for 
allowance of copy, and the final authority resided in entries in the Register. 

It is difficult indeed to accept Dr. Giles Dawson’s concept of an assignment 
as ‘a private transaction’.! It was in essence a public transaction in the Court 
of Assistants, subject to inquiry, and requiring the sanction of the body which 
controlled all ownership of copy. Barnes’s suit against the syndicate was in 
truth an attempt to set up a private agreement with the dead Burby against 
the evidence of the Hall Book which was supported by the personal evidence 
of Stationers. The whole trend of evidence was opposed to private under- 
standings in general, and in particular to any agreement for one impression 
only in place of the normal absolute transfer of copy. 

There is, finally, the thorny question of ‘blocking’ entries, and the or 
cance of the phrase ‘to be staied’, which has come into prominence in relation 
to the copies of certain plays of Shakespeare. In the light of the general 
picture emerging from the evidence of ri Stationers in this suit, it appears 
to be very difficult to be assured that in the small number of instances con- 
cerned the phrase has the especial significance now attached to it. Conditional 
entries of copy to Stationers are numerous, couched in a variety of terms. 
The allowance of Rider’s Dictionary to John Barnes on 7 June 1602 was 
entered as ‘to be further considered of’, and was in the meantime stayed. On 
6 December it was entered firmly with a restriction to printing in London 
only. The entries of certain plays to Roberts, including some of Seheonets 
could be similarly conditioned for final entry by the requirement of authority 
for printing them, and so ‘stayed’ pending evidence of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s sanction. The difference lies between the staying of an entry and the 
staying of publication, and the former may well appear to be more relevant 
to the functions of the Company. I have little aa that the ‘entry’ of 
4 August 1600 on a spare leaf of Register C is a mere memorandum of the 
Clerk’s and not an entry, and that the words ‘to be staied’ mean that the 

1 At any rate in respect of copies under the control of the Company. It was, of course, 
otherwise in respect of ‘privilege’ copies or ‘patent’ copies, ¢.g. in the case of Barker v. Norton 
and Bill of 1618, reported by Plomer. Court records concerning grammars and accidences are 
supplemented and illuminated by details given in C24/308/7 of Easter 1604 (Battersby v. 
Dawson, White, and Burby). Upon Flower’s death, Sir Carew Revell obtained a patent on 
6 April 1597 and sold it to John Battersby for £800, who then sold it to Dawson, White, and 
Burby for £160 p.a. payable to him for life. Battersby’s speculation was financed by Thomas 
Allen, a haberdasher, who took most of the annuity. In 1599 or 1600 William Barley, for 
breach of the privilege, was condemned by Star Chamber to a fine, imprisonment in the Fleet, 
confiscation of the books, and the breaking of his presses and type. 
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20 The Laws of Elizabethan Copyright: the Stationers’ View 
desired entry is to await further consideration. The absence of any Stationer’s 
name from the margin is significant. A provisional entry would certainly 
impede any subsequent, alternative claim to the same ‘copy’ or ‘book’ by 
another Stationer. It is difficult to see any necessity for interpreting the 
entries in question as evidence that Roberts, for instance, was a mere agent 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s Men in a device to prevent the entry of copies of 
their plays to other Stationers desirous of printing them. The problem 
obviously requires more detailed examination than can be given here, but it 
cannot yet be taken as settled.! 


1 This article has been prepared with assistance from the Central Research Fund of the Uni- 
versity of London for the purchase of photostats of documents. 
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The Printing of Philaster Qi and Q2 


By ROBERT K. TURNER, JR. 


lems, few have attracted less attention recently than Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Philaster, an unfortunate situation since the play is not only 
one of the best of the collaborators’ works but also very interesting from a 
purely bibliographical point of view. We have long since learned that it is 
unwise to approach textual problems without the knowledge that sometimes 
can be gleaned from bibliographical analysis; hence, I propose here to 
examine the printing of the first two editions of Philaster with the view of 
oviding some information which may be of value in reconstructing the 
ies of the text. Our attention may be confined to these prints since all 
subsequent ones are descended from Q2. 

The first quarto, which collates A? B-I* K?, was printed by Nicholas Okes 
for Thomas Walkley in 1620. As was the case with certain other Okes 
dramatic quartos of this period, the text was set in ordinary roman and the 
speech prefixes and certain stage directions in roman capitals and small 
capitals.! Let us begin our examination by considering the evidence provided 
by a single series of type shortages in the small capitals cn tu shoe © 
Here, because of the high incidence of the speech prefixes Pua. (for Phara- 
mont) and Put/Puy. (for Philaster), the compositor ran out of small-capital 
H’s of the proper size and made the deficiency good by the substitution of still 
smaller n’s from another fount. The occurrence of the large and small n’s 
may be shown as follows (the number to the left of the stroke representing 
H’s of the proper size, and the number to the right those of the smaller size): 


Sheet C 

6/1 4/0 12/0 2/0 9/7 1/0 3/0 
To understand the implications of this arrangement, we must consider the 
distribution of small-capital n’s in other parts of the book. Sheet B had 
uired a total of nineteen pieces of the type, eleven pieces in B(o) and 
eight pieces in B(i). Sheet C, however, as the table shows, required sixty-two 
pieces, thirty-two in C(o) and ros be C(i). There was no subsequent forme 
of the book which required more than twenty-five pieces, and no subsequent 
1 Strictly speaking, these types are probably capitals of a smaller fount rather than true small 

capitals, but it is convenient to call them by that name. 

2 See George Walton Williams, ‘Setting by Formes in Quarto Printing’, Studies in Biblio~ 


graphy, xi (1958), 39-53. I have previously found shortages in Okes’s small-capital fount useful 
in discussing the printing of other books manufactured in his shop—see ‘Standing Type in 


O all the important Jacobean plays that present major textual prob- 


discussing 
Tomkis’s Albumazar’, The Library, sth ser. xiii (1958), 175-85, and “The Printing of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s The Maid’s Tragedy Qt (1619)’, Studies in Bibliography, xiii (1960), 199-220. 
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22 The Printing of ‘Philaster’ Qa and Qz2 
sheet which required more than thirty-four. Hence, it is apparent that 
the shortage in sheet C was the result of an unusually large maa and 
the pattern of the substitution of the smaller type allows us to infer that the 
probable order of setting was by formes, as follows: 
C(i) 

4/o 12/0 11/0 3/0 6/1 2/0 9/7 0/7 
The one small 4 on C1 is the last # used on that page; the break between the 
large n’s and the small on C3 is clean.' It appears, therefore, that the com- 
positor ran out of large n’s near the bottom of C1. After he set one piece of 
the small type in completing C1, his supply of the large was augmented by 
eleven pieces which were consumed in the composition of C2” and the first 
twenty-six lines of C3. As we have seen, B(o) contained exactly eleven pieces 
of the large type; thus, it was probably from the distribution of that liane 
that the new supply was obtained. On C3 the workman again substituted 
the small letter for the large and continued to do so throughout the com- 
position of C4’, In sheet D, however, the large letter was used exclusively. 
We can infer, then, that C(i) was composed before C(o), that B(o) was 
distributed between the setting of C1 and C2’, and that another forme 
was distributed after the setting of C4’ and before the first page of sheet D 
was composed. 

We can now look to running-title evidence to establish the order of the 
first few sheets through the press. The book was machined in two skeleton 
formes; skeleton I was used exclusively for the outer formes of sheets B 
through F and skeleton II was used for the inner formes of the same sheets. 
Skeleton I imposed both formes of sheet G, and after that point special 
conditions arose which will be discussed below. However, if we believe that 
C(i) preceded C(o) through the press, and if we assume that the two skeletons 
oan have been employed in the most efficient manner, we can be reason- 
ably sure that the order of machining of the first five sheets was 


Skel.: ll I Il I Il I I I ll I 
Forme: B(i) B(o) C(i) Dio) Ei) E(o) Fi) F(o) 


Moreover, if sheet C was set by formes, there is a very good chance that the 
other sheets were also set by formes, because, as I have argued.clsewhere,? 
a compositor could not change from —? by formes to seriatim setting 
without risking a press delay unless he was ahead of his press by at least the 
amount of time required to compose three type-pages. 

In sheet B there is evidence which suggests that even though composition 

1 On C3 eight large u's were used in the first twenty-six lines of letterpress, and the seven 
small 1's in the remaining eleven text lines. The catchword (Pua. You) is, however, set with a 
large 4. Just possibly this means that for some reason the compositor found it convenient to 
set the catchword at some other time than just after the last line of the text; probably it means 


only that he came upon a large that he had previously overlooked. 
* See “The Printing of The Maid’s Tragedy Qt’, p. 207. 
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was by formes, it did not proceed in 1°:2:3%:4 and 1:2": 3:4” order, and 
that, for this sheet at least, a part of the outer forme was set up before com- 
position of the inner began. The s refixes of the character Leon (Dion 
of Q2) appear as Lyon on Br and Bq’ = as Leon on all the intermediate 
pages of B and consistently throughout the rest of the book. Since the two 
— of the name coincide with bibliographical divisions of the book, 

ir variation must be a compositorial aberration rather than a feature of the 
manuscript, and, under the circumstances, two explanations for the variation 
suggest themselves. First, it seems possible that although ‘Leon’ stood in the 
manuscript, the compositor misread the ‘ce’ as a ‘y’ and did not catch his 
mistake until he had set up two type-pages, B1 and Bq’. Or, ‘Dion/Dyon’, 
the Q2 form, may have stood in the manuscript. In this event, the compositor 
must have misread the ‘D’ as ‘L’ and then, after setting two type-pages, 
deliberately changed the first vowel froma ‘y’ to ‘ce’. Of the two explanations, 
I think the second is probably correct. On Br and B4’ the form ‘Lyon’ is 
found not only a number of times in the speech prefixes but also twice in the 
text (at Br, |. 9 and Bg’, |. 37), and it seems unlikely that letters as dissimilar 
in shape as ‘c’ and ‘y’ would have been so often misread. However, in the 
secretary hand the majuscules ‘D’ and ‘L’ were similar.'' As for the composi- 
tor’s apparent change of ‘y’ to ‘e’, perhaps he foresaw that the frequent 
occurrence of the form ‘Phylaster/Philaster , as well as ‘King’ and ‘Princess’, 
in speech prefixes would put a heavy demand on the sup 4 of y's and 1's, 


and he made the change in order to avoid running out of these types.? 
Regardless of why ‘Lyon’ was changed to ‘Leon’, it was clearly the prece- 


dent spelling, and sigs. B1 and Bq” must have been set up before the other 
tyPe Pages in cither forme. Since e: seems to have been the first forme of 

¢ sheet sent to the press, it is probable that the order of composition of the 
type-pages of B was about as follows: B4’-B1-B1'-B2-B3*-B4-B2"-B3. 
The placement of B4” before B1 in this scheme is highly speculative; how- 
ever, as I shall argue below, the copy which had to be got into the first sheet 
of the book seems to have been written in different hands (the point of 
division being at the last line of sig. B2 of Qt), and I think it not impossible 
that the compositor to test his casting off would have begun work on a solid 
poe: of matter written in the hand which composed most of his copy. It — 

significant that the speech prefix of Clerimon at line 24 of B4’, whic 

* Normally one expects to find that the text of a dramatic manuscript was written in the 
secretary hand and that the stage directions and speech prefixes were written in the Italian. In 
this instance, however, the speech prefixes were probably written in the secretary hand, since 
it is unlikely that the Italian majuscules ‘D’ ‘L’ would have been confused. Dramatic 
manuscripts have survived in which the secretary hand was used for this purpose (c.g. the 
— of The Captives). 

2 We know from the substitution for this letter in The Maid's Qt (printed by Okes in 
the year preceding his work on Philaster Qt) that 1 was in short supply, we can probably 
assume that Okes’s small-capital fount was furnished with fewer y's than it was with more 
frequently used letters. I suspect strongly that the variation in Philaster Qt between the Put, and 
Puy. forms in stage directions and prefixes may result, in part at least, from the com- 
positor’s hedging against too great a depletion of either 1's or y's. However, I have not been able 
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would mark the first a of the name if B4” were first composed, was 
set as Ces. On the hand, on Bi the compositor set TRANs. for TRas. 
(1. 18), having already set “Trasiline’ correctly thrice on that page. 

pears in sheet B. It is well 
known that Philaster Qu preserves a version of the play which differs sub- 
stantially from the Q2 text and that the disagreement lies chiefly in the 
beginnings and endings. Although there are some verbal variations and 
differences in speech assignments, the middle portions of the two versions are 
identical in plot detail; however, the beginnings and endings have almost no 
similarities of language and only a vague resemblance in plot. At the end of 
the play the two texts diverge rather gradually from one another, but in the 
beginning the point of correspondence is sharp and distinct, occurring during 
a speech in which the King officially bestows his blessing on the proposed 
match between Pharamond and Arethusa. This speech in Qu occupies the 
bottom of B2, and the exact point of correspondence with Q2 begins at the 
last line of that (‘A sweeter Mistresse . . ."). Before this point the Qi 
text is largely lined as verse (albeit very prosaic verse), but at the second line 
of B2” incorrect prose lineation commences and, excepting a few speeches 
which duplicate Q2’s correct verse or prose lining and a few which ineptly 
line prose as verse, continues through B2” and B3. B3* consists principally of 
irregularly lined verse and B4 of a fair amount of verse lined as prose, with 
half dozen lines correctly divided—seemingly by accident. On B4* most of 
the verse again appears as prose. 

These Qr aberrations suggest that the workman was dealing with com- 
posite copy and that ‘A sweeter Mistresse . . .’ began a new page of the 
manuscript from which that edition was being set. Before the last line of B2 
the lineation probably stood in the manuscript about as it does now in Q1, 
but after that line it appears that the compositor was setting from different 
copy. He seems to have made an attempt to continue the pseudo-verse 
lineation which had characterized B1 and “A sweeter Mistresse . . and 
most of the material on B3”, the next page set, being so lined. But if B4” had 
been composed by this time, the limit of B4 was fixed, and the compositor 
was obliged to line the text so that the last line on B4 would link with the 
first line on B4*. This he apparently did by changing to prose lineation for 
much of B4, thus compressing the text material. B2” and B3 then posed a 
similar problem which he solved in a similar manner: much of the verse on 
those pages is lined as solid prose. Had that of the manuscript which 
—_— in Qt after B2 been verse-lined, I believe it very improbable that 

workman would have experienced such difficulty in fittin: de text to the 
space allotted for it in the casting off. The inference is, then, that B2 through 
Bq” was cast off for prose rather than verse and, since the faulty 
lineation continues, that substantial parts of the middle of the Qr manuscript 
were unlined or irregularly lined. Hence, it seems likely that “A sweeter 
Mistresse . . .’ marks the splice between a beginning of the play which was not 
an integral part of the Qr manuscript and the principal part of that manu- 
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script. It should also be noted that the end of the Qr text, from [3* through 
K1", contains the same kind of pseudo-verse as the 

Such a method of composing the first sheet was not adopted, so far as we 
know, for Albumazar Q2, which was set by formes in Okes’s shop in 1615, 
but this book was a reprint and thus was set from ideal copy.' The Maid's 
Tragedy Qt (1619) was also set by formes, and apparently in regular order 

within the formes, but in this case a special method of prior setting of alternate 
formes of succeeding sheets s ts that the compositor was concerned about 
Sicccctunn ftreuenel and was taking special steps to ensure that the 
a joined one another properly.? In Philaster Qt the situation seems to be 
y analogous to that observed in The Maid’s Tragedy Qi: the curious 
of setting mache first sheet was probably adopted as a kind of insurance 
against a poor estimate of the amount of copy x 2 could be got in a type- 
page. By setting B4” and Br first, the compositor established the outer limits 
of the sheet. He then started at the end of Br and set the next two adjacent 
B1" and Ba, and two more adjacent and Bq, which brought 

to the place in his copy where he had established the beginning of Bg". 
The real nc of this kind. of alternation was that it allowed him to set seven 


adjacent pages (i.e. B1, B1” and B2, B3* and B4, and Ba’ and B3), on which 
he could conserve or waste space more easily than he could in setting indivi- 
dual pages, while checking his casting off by beginning or ending his setting 
at predetermined points. This method of composition seems to have been 
unusual in Okes’s shop, and for that reason provides an additional hint that 
the workman was d with a particularly difficult manuscript. 


Within the order of formes through the press s ed by the disposition 
of the titles, evidence from broken and deformed types gives a more 
detailed insight into the progress of composition. It appears that B(i) was 
sent to the press immediately after its imposition, that it was wrought off 
while the rest of B(o) was being composed, and that it was distributed before 
work on C(i) began.3 B(i) was followed on the press by B(o), which was 
distributed, as we have seen, after the composition of C(i) and between the 
setting of Cr and C2*.* Thus, while B(o) was being machined, the com- 
positor ap tly gained on his press b the time required to set one 

but he seems to have lost time w ee eee of Clo). 
come off the press and to have 
was ore, ee and before Dr”. Not only was there an adequate supply of 
large H's he die d in D(i).s 

t See ‘Standing Type in Tomkis's Albumazar’, p. 179. Moreover, the quartos discussed by 
Williams (op. cit., pp. 43-48) generally seem to have been set in regular order within the 


a See “The Printing of The Maid’s Tragedy Qt’, 
3 The ‘c’ of ‘fancy’ (B3", 7) is found in ‘lustice Cr”, of ‘our’ (B2, 22) 


found in ‘wronged’ (Cx°, 
* This time of reappearance of the ‘w’ of ‘were’ (Ba’, L. 1) 


‘dwell’ 1. 26) and the (Ba", 1. 25) (Ca", 1. 18). 
The ‘s’ of ‘as’ tn (Dr", and of L. 18) is 
found in ‘be’ (Da, 1. 37). 
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During the composition of D(i) the workman seems to have forged ahead 
of the press again; I can find no signs of the distribution of C(o) before D2”, 
which may indicate that all of D(i} and one page of D(o) had been composed 
before the machining of C(o) was completed.' 

At sheet E, however, there are indications that the compositor was lagging 
badly. The running-title evidence, discussed above, indicates that E(i) was 
mas before E(o); however, types which were used in D(o) are also 
found on E1’, a page in what would seem to be the first forme of sheet E to 
be composed.? If the compositor was keeping up with his press, D(o) would 
have been on the press while E(i) was being set. Obviously it was not; 
therefore we must assume that a delay in the printing took place either before 
the composition of E(i) began or during the time it was being set. There is 
no way to be certain of the cause of the delay, but in view of the compositor’s 
rather curious method of setting sheet B, I believe that illegible copy was 
probably responsible. The erratic time-relationship that was maintained with 
the press during the composition of the printing and perfecting of the first 
four sheets may suggest wy the quality of the copy was variable, but it is 
also possible that the compositor gained on the press occasionally because he 
got p in distributing the wrought-off type. 

By the time the composition of sheet F commenced, the workman seems 
to have caught up. E(i) was probably distributed before the composition of 
F(i) started and E (0) before F(o).3 The running titles provide no information 
about the order of the formes of sheet G through the press, but other evidence 


makes it clear that G(i) preceded G(o). Sig. G1" is correctly and G2” is 
P y 


incorrectly paged as ‘42’. Since G1" and G2” bear the same running title and 
the types Ka g to set up ‘42’ are the same on both pages, it appears that the 
compositor neglected to change the page-number when he transferred the 
headline of G1" to G2’. Gr" is therefore established as the precedent page 
and G(i) as the precedent forme.* Moreover, the fact that rt se I imposed 
both formes of sheet G indicates that the compositor’s favourable relationship 
with the press was short-lived, since G(i) must have been off the press before 
G(o) was imposed. 

To this point in the book the compositor’s method of setting was relatively 
systematic—in general, he distributed a forme to set a forme. At sheet G, 
however, this system broke down, and the method of printing became one- 


* The ‘M’ of ‘Madame’ (C1, 1. 29) reappears in ‘My’ (D2’, 1. 2). 

2 The second ‘d’ of ‘dead’ (D4’, 1. 10) is found in ‘and’ (Er, 1. 31) and the “W’ of ‘Why’ 
(D4", L. 29) reappears in “What’ (E1", 1. 9). It is not possible to be positive that sheet E was 
set by formes, but even if the compositor had fallen back to seriatim composition a press delay 

set. 

3 The types that were used in E(i) are first found again in F1’: the ‘m’ of ‘made’ (E4, |. 21) 
reappears in ‘vm’ (F1”, 1. 16) and the ‘h’ of ‘fight’ (E4, |. 3) reappears in ‘there’ (F1’, |. 5). The 
‘g’ of ‘thoughts’ (Er, 1. 24) is found in ‘gods’ (F1, 1. 15). 

¢ Earlier in the book C2’ is incorrectly and C3” correctly numbered ‘14’. In this instance, 
however, the types and running titles are different and the inference is that the compositor 
simply made an error in numbering C2’. 
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skeleton for several formes. The order through the press of the formes of the 
last five sheets seems to have been as follows: 


Skel.: Il I I I I II 
Forme: F(i) F(o) G(i) G(o) H@) Io) K I(i) 


and the irregularities in the normal order resulted from the compositor’s 
falling behind his press.' Evidence derived from the reappearance of distinctive 
types tends to support this view. 

There is no indication of the distribution of F(i): none of the types con- 
tained in this forme is found in any of the succeeding formes with the 
exception of the act-head which on in sig. F4. This head, which also 
appears with appropriate numeral changes on B1, C3’, and E2, as well as on 
F4 and H3, is the only act-head which was set up for use in the book, and I 
suppose that it was somehow faster or more convenient to break into the 
standing F4 and remove it than to compose a new head for H3. But I have 
been unable to find any other F(i) types later in the book, and I assume that 
this forme remained undistributed during the rest of the job. To keep a forme 
standing unnecessarily was unnatural in Okes’s shop; probably F(i) was not 
distributed because the workman could not find time to do so. 

F(o) came from the press during the setting of G(i) and the workman 
seems to have sus ded. composition long enough to distribute a roe 

1), 


at least. But rather than to remove skeleton II from the standing F 
chose to re-use the freed skeleton I on G(i). The machining of G(i) appears 
ished, 


to have been completed just before the composition of G(o) was finish 
and once again skeleton I was at hand and was used to impose the newly 
completed forme. G(i) was distributed either just before or during the 
composition of H(i), and the fact that skeleton I was used on H(i) indicates 
that G(o) was off the press by the time that H(i) was completed.3 G(o) was 
distributed during the composition of H(o).4 

While composing H(o) the compositor must have regained some of his 
lost time, for he released skeleton II from the standing type of F(i) to impose 
the new forme. H(o) seems to have come from the press very soon after H(i) 
was completed, however, since it was distributed during or before the 
setting of I(o).5 But what advantage he gained during the composition of 

K1 and Ki" bear the ing titles which previously had appeared and H3" 
tively. This that Kr K1" were imposed in the same which the 
number of sheets required for the edition were printed and perfected, D ge Sag 
turned end-for-end between the operations and cut after the ing. would, then, be 
a blank, and copies have been observed which do contain this leaf (see Greg, re 
ii. 362). The skeleton which imposed I(i) made use of three of the running titles whi 
i had been part of skeleton II—those appearing on I1’, I2, and 13". 14, however, 
the same running title which is found on H4 and Kt. 

2 The ‘W’ of ‘What’ (F2", 1. 22) reappears in “What’ (G2, lL. 11) and the ‘g’ of ‘gods’ (F1, 
1. 15) reappears in ‘rogue’ (G4, I. 33). 

3 The ‘W’ of ‘What’ (Ga, 1. 11) is found in ‘We’ (Hy, I. 7). 

+ Iam able to find types from G(o) on H4’ only: the ‘f" of ‘for’ (G1, l. 29) reappears in ‘free’ 
l. 3) and the ‘S’ of (G1, 16) in ‘Sir’ (H4y, L. 33). 

The ‘h’ of ‘Light’ (Hr, 34) reappears in ‘helpe’ (14”, i. 11). 
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H(o) was lost again during the composition of I(o): the use of skeleton II on 
that forme indicates that H(o) was off the press before I(0) was completed 
and that another delay took place at this point. 

While setting sheet H the compositor appears to have formulated a plan to 
gain on the press, and the composition of I(0) before I(i) was part of his a. 
By thus deviating from his normal procedure of setting the inner forme first 
he established as soon as he could the exact place in his copy, the end of 14”, 
at which sig. K1 should begin. The press caught him again while he was 
setting up I(o), but as soon as that forme was completed he proceeded to 
compose K1 and K1", two type-pages which, as the running ttles indicate, 
were imposed as a half-sheet. He thereby forestalled another press delay by 
preparing out of its proper order a forme which required less than half the 
normal time to set. Immediately after K was completed I must have been 
set, but it seems possible that A2 and A2” (the title-leat) were machined 
before it, since the skeleton in which I ) was imposed, II’, contained running 
titles from both skeletons I and II. Had K not been off the press at the time of 
the imposition of I(i), the 14 running title, which had previously been asso- 
ciated with skeleton I, would not have been available be use, 

From this analysis it is possible to draw several inferences which bear upon 
the nature of the manuscript from which Qi was set. First, the unusual 
method used in composing sheet B, as well as the adoption of one-skeleton 
printing for several formes and the resultant press delays, indicates that the 
type-setting was attended by serious difficulties. This is hardly a momentous 


conclusion, of course, since a mere reading of Qt will reveal textual tangles 
for which only a vile manuscript, an incompetent compositor, or a com- 
bination of the two could have been responsible. However, the recurring 
types show that the book was set from a single case (thereby — out the 


possibility of two workmen setting simultancously), and a spelling test 
further indicates that Philaster Qi was the work of a single compositor.! 
Because of certain spelling preferences expressed in both books, notably 
againe, deere, eye, honour, I’le, yeare, and terminal -y, I believe that the Philaster 
Qi compositor was the same man who set up Albumazar Qt five years 
earlier. If this identification is correct, we can say almost certainly that the 
responsibility for the textual corruption in Philaster Qi lies with the manu- 
script rather than the compositor, for Albumazar Qu was a very clean job 
indeed. Secondly, as we have seen, the manuscript seems to have been a 
composite, with a spliced-on beginning and ending and a middle portion 
which was largely unlined. Thus, considerable support is gained for the 
opinion, originally advanced by Dyce, which holds that the first and last 
parts of the Qr text are not authoritative but were composed to render a 


defective manuscript usable.? Finally, the irregular pace of the type-setting 


| tested the following forms: againe/agen, bloud/blood, deare/deere, cie/eye, honor/honour, 
sweet /sweete, yeare/yeere, do/doe, go/goe, Ile/I’le, and terminal -ie/-y. No pattern 
emerged which indicated the entry of a second workman. 

2 Alexander Dyce, The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher (New York, 1879), i. 157. 
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may suggest that the quality of the middle of the Qi manuscript was 
variable, although we cannot be sure of this since it is possible that the 
compositor got occasional help in distributing. 

The defective first-quarto text of Philaster was superseded in 1622 by Q2 
(A? B-L4), printed by Okes and prefaced by Walkley’s address to the reader 
which hints at much but tells little: 


Courteous Reader. Philaster, and Arethusa his loue, haue laine so long a bleeding, 
by reason of some dangerous and gaping wounds, which they received in the first 
Impression, that it is wondered how they could goe abroad so long, or trauaile so 
farre as they haue done. Although they were hurt neither by me, nor the Printer; 
yet I knowing and finding by experience, how many well-wishers they haue 
abroad, haue aduentured to bind vp their wounds, & to enable them to visite vpon 
better tearmes, such friends of theirs, as were pleased to take knowledge of them, 
so mained [sic] and deformed, as they at the first were; and if they were then 
gracious in your sight, assuredly they will now finde double fauour, being reformed, 
and set forth suteable, to their birth, and breeding. 


Thus the stationer testifies to the popularity of the play and carefully dis- 
claims his own and Okes’s responsibility for the errors of the first edition. 
Just who was responsible for the gaping wounds of Qi and where Walkley 
obtained his superior Q2 text are questions which unfortunately remain 
unanswered. 

The fact that Qi and Q2 were printed in the same shop within two years of 
one another suggests that there may have been some dependence of the later 
edition on the earlier, and indeed there are several bibliographical features 
common to both books. The title-pages of both are ienlanieiedle similar, 
although Q2 lacks the woodcut which appears on the title-page of Qi. In 
both editions the pages are numbered, an unusual, but not Own, practice 
in Okes’s dramatic quartos of this period. In both there is some coincidence 
in the typography of the stage directions, although in Q2 the stage directions 
were variously set, with both action-words and personae sometimes in italics. 
Yet a close examination of the two books reveals none of the bibliographical 
links which one expects to find between a reprint and its copy. The number 
of changes between Qi and Qz2 is so great that annotation of a Qi exemplar 
to produce the Q2 text would have resulted in a very cumbersome affair, and 
composition from such copy would have been such a difficult task that one is 
inclined to favour manuscript copy on practical grounds alone.' Because of 
the similarities between the two editions, however, it seems possible that a 
copy of Qi was available for occasional consultation while Qz2 was being set. 

Ihave found one bit of evidence which may be adduced to support this idea. 
The numbering of the pages of Q2 was smoothly executed until page s0 

I came to this conclusion before seeing Allan Stevenson's interesting article ‘Thomas Thomas 
makes a Dictionary’ (The Library, sth ser. xiii (1958), 234-46), which shows that an Elizabethan 
compositor could set accurately from heavily annotated printed copy. Nevertheless, I still 


favour manuscript copy for Q2 not only because of the volume of changes from the Q1 text 
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(H1") was reached; this page was misnumbered as 52, 51 (Hz) as 53, 54 
(H3”) as 56, and 55 (H4) as 57. Here the compositor seems simply to have 
assigned erroneously the page numbers of H(o) to H(i), which, as we shall 
see, was probably the first of the two formes to be imposed. Since H(o), 
containing the true 52 (H2”), 53 (H3), and 56 (H4”), was machined in a 
skeleton forme different from the one used to impose H(i), there can be no 
uestion of the transfer of the wrong page-numbers with the ing titles 
rss the outer to the inner forme. Consequently, this case of misnumbering 
is of no value as evidence. Later in the book, however, a similar phenomenon 
appears. The pages of I(o) are correctly numbered—57 ([1), 60 (I2), 61 (13), 
and 64 (I4”). K(o), on the other hand, is incorrectly numbered—6s (K1) as 
$7, 68 (K2") as 60, 69 (K3) as 61, and 72 (K4") as 64. One would think that 
the entire headlines of I(o) were transferred to K(o) and that the compositor 
neglected to change the old numbers, but the running titles of I(o) very clearly 
go not to K(o) but to K(i). Moreover, the numerals which appear in K(o) 
are a new setting of type. I think it not coincidental that the text matter 
which appears on K1, K2”, and K3 of Q2 corresponds with that found on 
pages $7, 60, and 61 (I1, 2", and 3) of Qr; the compositor very probably 
while consulting Qi was influenced by its page-numbers to set incorrect 
numbers for the Q2 forme on which he was working. 

A spelling test indicates that Philaster Q2 was composed by two workmen; 
one (designated A), a blood and I’le speller, set B1-H4” and another (B), a 
bloud and Ile speller, set the remainder of the book.! The appearance of cer- 
tain recogni ble types in both compositors’ stints shows that B relieved A 
and that they did not set simultaneously. The book was machined in two 
skeleton formes: skeleton I imposed B(o), C(o), D(i), E(i), Ay G(i), H(i), 
I(i), K(o), and L(i), and skeleton II B(i), C(i), D(o), E(o), F(o), G(o), H(o), 
I(o), K(i), and L(o); thus, assuming again that the skeletons alternated in 
most efficient manner, we can infer that the order of the formes through the 
press was either (1) 
G(i)-G xt i)-H(o0)-I(i)-I(0)-K(0)-K(i)-L(i)-L(o), or (2) B(i)-B(o)- 
C(i)-C(o)-D(o) and so on. Since no type shortages occurred during 
setting of the book, evidence from this source cannot be used to determine 
which of these orders is probably correct; however, a number of the types 
used were so broken or deformed that they can be identified easily. I find 
that types which originally appear in B(o) reappear throughout sheet C;? 
whereas types which originally appear in B(i) do not reappear in sheet C but 
do reappear in sheet D.3 Thereixce, B(i) must have been distributed after 

Compositor A ma ing I'le, ageine, 

not show A’s strong preference for blood. 

2 The ‘I’ of ‘Gentleman’ (B3, |. 7) reappears in ‘glad’ (C4, L. 20), the ‘y’ of ‘your’ (B3, L. 17) 
in ‘my’ (C2, 18), the ‘o’ of ‘obeyed’ (B3, |. 11) in ‘love’ (Cr’, 17), the ‘k’ of ‘shake’ (B4", 

in ‘tooke’ (C4, |. 13), and the tied ‘st’ of ‘strickt’ (Br, 1. 7) in ‘mistaken’ (C1, L. 27). 
‘g’ of ‘Forraigner’ (B2, 1. 7) reappears in ‘age’ (D3, L. 7), the ‘n’ of ‘King’ (Ba, 1. 23) in 
Da", ia ‘Di.’ (B3", 31) in ‘Danae’ (D2", 17), and the ‘p’ of ‘put’ (B3”, 
vpon’ (D2’, 8). 
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B(o) and doubtless followed it through the press. It seems safe to conclude, 
then, that the first scheme given above probably represents the correct order 
. of the machining of the formes. 

The pattern of other recurring types also suggests that Q2, like Qr, was 
composed by formes rather than seriatim. In D(i) two distinctive roman 
capital L’s are found—one on D3” (in ‘Lady’, |. 4) and the other on D2 (in 
‘Ladyes’, 1. 20). Both of these types are found again on E1”, the first in 
“Ladyes’, |. 23, and the second in ‘Looke’, |. 7.! Had sheet D been set seriatim, 
D(i) would presumably have gone to press just after D4 was completed and 
then only one type-page, D4’, would have remained to be set before D(o) 
could have been imposed. Under normal conditions we expect a compositor 
to be able to set about four quarto type-pages and to distribute one forme 
during the time required by the press to machine one forme. In this case, 
hewever, only two type pages D4” and E1, would have been 
during the working off of D(i), since that forme was certainly distributed 
before line 7 of E1” was set. Hence, we must conclude that during this 
period of composition either the workman slowed to about half his e 
pace or he set by formes and composed all of D(o) after D(i) had been com- 
pleted. Since there is no apparent reason for a delay, I am inclined to accept 
the second conclusion. 

This opinion is supported by the occurrence of similar phenomena in other 
sheets—types from E(ji) are found on Fi” and types from F(i) on G1" and 
G2.2_ We must think either that a series of press delays took place or that 
the method of composition was setting by se pon that, in general, the 


workman distributed a forme to set a forme. In view of the adoption of 
this method for the composition of other of Okes’s dramatic quartos (e.g. 
Albumazar Q2, The Insatiate Countesse Q2, The Maid’s ge | Q1, and 


Philaster Qt), it seems quite possible that it was also adopted for Philaster Q2; 
indeed, when we come to know more about Okes’s operations I believe that 
we shall find this method of composition to have been the rule rather than the 
exception in his shop. 

Setting by formes implies an accurate casting off of the copy, and once this 
task was done the workman could set first either forme of a new sheet. 
Compositor A elected to begin with the outer formes of sheets B and C, but 
from sheet D through the rest of his stint he seems to have composed the 
inner forme of each sheet first. I do not think that this is a matter of great 
significance; possibly he elected to set D(o) last so that he could take advan- 

¢ of the aon around the act-head on D1 to make final adjustments 

his type matter to his progress as estimated by casting off. Thereafter he 

1 Other types from D(i) are found elsewhere in E(i). The ‘n’ of ‘Lodging’ (D3°, L. 34) re- 
appears in ‘knowledge’ (E4, |. 33), and the “w’ of ‘owne’ (D3", L. 28) reappears in ‘with’ (E2, 
"2 The ‘n’ of ‘knowledge’ (E4, 1. 33) reappears in ‘And’ (F1”, |. 34), the ‘h’ of ‘that’ (E1”, L. 26) 
in ‘thoughts’ (F1‘, |. 14—second *h’), and the ‘v’ of ‘vnrighteously’ (E1’, 1. 26) in ‘vniust’ 
(Fr’, l. 12). The ‘s’ of ‘foules’ (F4, 1. 5) is found in ‘Iealous’ (G1", 5) and the “W’ of ‘Why’ 
(F4, 1. 13) in “Where” (Ga, 1. 26). 
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automatically continued to make the inner the precedent forme of each sheet. 
On the other hand, perhaps we can attach more importance to Compositor 
B’s technique of setting first the inner and then the outer formes of succeeding 
sheets. As I have said, this method was also used in the composition of The 
Maid’s Tragedy Qt, and there the inference was that difficulties in the manu- 
script Far f its adoption as a means of assuring that the copy was actually 
got into the space allotted it in the casting off.! The recurrence of this method 
of composition in Philaster Q2 suggests that the manuscript from which the 
book was printed was irregular enough to cause one a the workmen to 
adopt a special means of controlling the space occupied by his type-lines. 
However, I can find no evidence in Q2 of such major irregularities as those 
which attended the printing of Qr. The setting and ining of the Q2 
formes ap to have gone off without significant difficulty, and the copy 
undoubtedly was more legible than the manuscript which underlay Qr.? 

1 See p. 22, n. 2, above. 

2 Most of the research on which this arcicle is based was completed while the writer held a 
grant-in-aid from the American Council of Learned Societies. 


Roger and Thomas Payne: with some Account 
of their Earlier Bindings 
By ROBERT BIRLEY 


VERYONE knows that Roger Payne came from Eton. The date of his 
Bk birth is always given as 1739. According to Dibdin he was ‘a native 

of Windsor Forest’, but ‘our friend Roger, as he grew towards man’s 
estate, betook himself to Eton, that receptacle of bibliomaniacism, and was 
probably employed by the 6 mdvv Pore, the great bookseller of that learned 
collegiate Academy’. 

The names of Roger Payne and his brother Thomas appear in a strange 
compilation, known as Nugae Etonenses, which has survived in three manu- 
scripts, differing only in minor particulars. It may be dated about 1766.? It 
gives a list of the masters at Eton, the boarding-houses, games, ‘places of 
resort and objects familiar in them’, watermen, shopkeepers, Rossiihe 
eatables, and ‘Remarkable Occurrences’. Among the shopkeepers we find 
“‘Bookseller—Pote’ (one manuscript adds ‘his foreman, Geo. Gerrard’); there 
follow Grocers, Shoemakers, Butchers, Fishing Tackle Maker, Breeches 
Makers, and then “Bookbinders—Blakeney, Thos. and Roger Payne’. 

Some of the “Remarkable Occurrences’ had naturally happened some time 
before Nugae Etonenses was written. Thus “Their Majesties’ visit to Eton, 
and holidays in consequence’ must refer to the royal visit of 1762, when the 
King asked for six holidays and the Queen for three; and “Onslow flogged 
be in the middle of the school, for running away’ cannot have been later 
than 1763, when he left the school.* It is one of these “Remarkable Occur- 
rences’ which provided me with the clue that has enabled me to discover 
something about Roger Payne at Eton and incidentally to correct the state- 
ments made by Dibdin and quoted in the opening paragraph of this article. 

The entry in Nugae Etonenses runs as follows: 


Brudenell swarming up a pillar in the lower school, and defying Dampier [the 
Lower Master] during half an hour, till he was pulled down by the Prepostors and 
the birchdesk keeper. 

1 Dibdin, The Bibliographical Decameron, ii. 506-7. 

2 Etoniana, no. 4, pp. 61-63" no. 10, pp. 15$-8; no. 14, p. 220. The lists may have been added 
to during the period ofa year. two. Thus among the Masters is ‘Buck Ekins’, who left the staff 
after Christmas 1765 and b.ore August 1766, but also ‘Bantam Sumner’, who came after 
August 1766 and before August 1767. A reference to ‘Dr. Foster mistaking a black sow for 
a Colleger shirking under the Long-walk wall, and calling out, “Come here you Colleger!”’’ 
must also certainly be after December 1765, when Foster was appointed Head Master. He had 
previously been an assistant master, but he is not included in the list of ‘Masters and Assistants’. 
No master is included who left before 1765 and none except ‘Bantam Sumner’ who was 
appointed after 1766. 

3 Throughout Christian names are given before surnames. Blakency’s initial was J. 

4 He subsequently became Dean of Worcester. 
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This ‘Remarkable Occurrence’ was certainly considered a memorable one; 
it had been remembered for at least six years. George Brudenell was expelled 
after this episode, which can be dated with certainty as having taken place 
between September 1758 and Christmas 1759.' 

It is necessary at this point to refer to a very rg book, Poems by 
the late George Monck Berkeley, Esq., L.L.B., F.S.S.A., with a Preface by the 
Editor, privately printed by John Nichols in 1797.2 George Monck Berkeley, 
who died in 1793 at the age of thirty, was a grandson of the philosopher and a 
minor poctand dramatist. The poems in the book are not very notable, though 
onc has at least an unusual title: ‘Impromptu on hearing, as he was rising in the 
morning, of the death of the cig aye Duncombe, M.A, Written with one 
stocking on, the other off.’ But the poems do not make up the bulk of the 
book. They occupy only 178 pages, but the Preface, written by the poet's 
mother Eliza Berkeley, runs to 630 pages, and for good measure a post- 
script of thirty-one pages is added. It is the most garrulous piece of writing 
I have ever come across, and, with judicious skipping, well worth reading. 
There is a remarkable account, for instance, of her son’s attempt to fight a 
duel while at St. Andrews University and of the difficulties he encountered 
in finding a second because all his friends among the students said that their 
mothers would disapprove. Mrs. Berkeley was be most irrelevant of writers 
and it is one of her irrelevancies which leads us to Roger Payne. 

She shows herself to be extremely critical of Dr. Barnard, who had been 
Head Master of Eton from 1754 to 1765—'the Pitt of masters’, as Horace 


Walpole calied him—and it was in criticism of him that she ae at some 
| 


length in a footnote (pp. xI-xli) the story of George Brudenell’s expulsion. 
This passage produced an angry rejoinder from a writer signing himself 
‘E. J.” in the Gentleman's Magazine of May 1799 (vol. lxix, part 1, pp. 373-4). 
To this Mrs. Berkeley gave a prompt, lengthy, and very indignant reply in 
the issue of the following July (ibid., part 2, pp. 565-7). It begins thus: 


It is now the evening of the 4th of June; and having been much occupied since 
the rst, when I, as usual, received the Magazine, it was not until within these five 
minutes that I found myself so unworthily treated by your correspondent E. J. 
p- 373. Who he is, or what he is, I neither know nor care; he certainly does not 
treat me as a gentleman; I therefore conclude that He is not one. 


She then proceeds to tell again the story of Brudenell’s expulsion at much 
greater length. 

It would be well to combine Mrs. Berkeley's two accounts and to relate 
the story more concisely than she did. George Brudenell, she tells us, lost 
a dictionary and went to fee another at ‘the second-hand bookseller’s at Eton’. 
He bought one there, and when he returned to his house (he boarded with 
a Mrs. Bagwell) one of his friends said that it looked exactly like the one that 

* Brudenell’s name is in a School List compiled in August 1758 but not in one of Christmas 
1759 (R. A. Austen-Leigh, Eton College Lists, 1678-1790). 


2 | owe my knowledge of this fascinating book to Etoniana, a publication which has put 
everyone interested in Eton history in debt to Mr. R. A. Austen-Leigh for over fifty years, 
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had been lost. Brudenell returned to the bookseller and asked him how he 
had obtained it. ‘From Dame Bagwell’s upper maid. She told me, a boy 
who had left the school, had given it to her.’ A piece of paper had been 
pasted over the inside of the cover of the dictionary; the boys removed it 
and found Brudenell’s name, and ‘the date of the year when it was bought 
at Mr Pote’s —— The ‘upper maid’, named Harris, when taxed with 
the theft by the boys, claimed oo she had picked it up in the gateway. The 
boys rejected the explanation and decided to call her Thief instead of Harris 
for a week. She endured this treatment for three or four days and then 
complained to her mistress, who reported the affair to Dr. Barnard. He 
immediately decided to flog Brudenell, and when the latter refused to submit 
to the punishment, he was expelled. 

In her letter Mrs. Berkeley purports to give the story in George Brude- 
nell’s own words, as he related it immediately afterwards to his mother, who 
was then living in Windsor. And in the course of his explanation he says: 
‘So I went to i think Payne’s was the name) a man who sold second-hand 
and old books, to buy one.’ The words in the parenthesis are, of course, 
Mrs. Berkeley's. 

She cannot be regarded as a reliable witness. She was writing long after 
the event occurred. She shows herself to be quite uncertain about the date 
(‘Now, Sir, whether it happened in the year 1757, 8, 9 or 60, I cannot now 
tell; but I rather think in the year 1759"), while we can be sure that it was 
between September 1758 and the end of 1759. According to her critic in 
the Gentleman's Magazine Brudenell was sentenced to a flogging not by 
Barnard but by Dampier, the Lower Master, and his offence was ‘very unusual 
lateness in attending at the school’ and insolence in claiming the right to be 
exempt from any epee Fo unpunctuality because he lived in Windsor. 
Brudeneli, according to this other account, refused to be flogged and 


cota y bye master to be scarcely recovered from a most severe fit of gout. . . 


kicked the still weak limbs of the master, who was too infirm to enforce the 
punishment. 


It is true that, as Brudenell was only in Third Form, it was the Lower Master 
who would have flogged him, and Nugae Etonenses bears this out, though his 
case must have been referred to Barnard before he was expelled. (Strangely 
enough, neither account refers to Brudenell’s half-hour up the pillar in 
Lower School.) But there can be no reason to suppose that Mrs. Berkeley 
invented the name of Payne, the ‘man who sold second-hand and old books’. 

It seems unlikely that he was Roger Payne, who was then scarcely twenty 
years old, but that such a bookseller existed is proved from entries in the 
Eton Parish Register. We find there the entry of the burial of Thomas 
Payne, bookbinder, on 21 May 1759, followed on 24 May by that of George 
Godwin, bookbinder. It was probably at Thomas Payne's « that George 
Brudenell bought the dictionary which turned out to be his own, or, if 
Thomas Payne had already died, at the shop now in the charge of his son. 
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We find also the entry of the marriage on 30 October 1735 of “Thomas 
Payne and Elizabeth Godwin both of this parish’.! Under the heading 
‘Christenings 1737’ we find ‘Mary daughter of Tho: Payne Sept: 21’, and 
under 1738 ‘Roger son of Thomas Paine Bookbinder December y* 8th’. 

Roger Payne was born, then, in 1738, not in 1739, as is stated in all 
accounts of him. And there is no reason to suppose that he was apprenticed 
to Joseph Pote. Nugae Etonenses is evidence to the contrary. Ifhe had worked 
under Pote he would no doubt have been mentioned with him, as ‘his fore- 
man, Geo. Gerrard’ is in one manuscript. He is referred to quite separately. 
He was born, moreover, at Eton, not in Windsor Forest. There may be 
something, however, in Dibdin’s story of Roger Payne’s early migration to 
Eton. After 1738 there is no further reference in the Eton Parish Registers 
to the Payne family until 1747, when we find the entry of the burial of ‘Eliz. 
Daughter of Tho: Payne Inft. Nov 21’. There is no entry of the christening 
of Thomas, Roger’s brother. Possibly some time after 1738 the elder Thomas 
moved to Windsor Forest, returning before 1747. Perhaps he had found the 
competition of another bookbinder too strong for him, for between 1741 
and 1747 there are entries of the baptisms of children of Gustavus Dunn, 
bookbinder, who died in 1749. The last entry of a member of the Payne 
family is the record of the burial of Elizabeth Payne, widow of Thomas 
Payne, on 30 August 1762. As we have seen, Nugae Etonenses shows that his 
sons remained in Eton for three or four more years at least. 

A word may be added on Blakeney, the other bookbinder in Nugae Eto- 
nenses. He is mentioned as a bookseller in Windsor in 1774 and is included 
in John Pendred’s London and Country Printers’ Vade Mecum (1785),? again as 
working at Windsor. In the Audit Books of Eton College, under the heading 
of the Library, there is an entry in every year but two i 1730 to 1795 of 
the payment of a bill to “Mr. Pote’.3 There are also five entries of payments 
to Blakeney: 


1777 Paid Blakeney for binding the books in the Library . 
1786 To Mr. Blakeney for binding the Register . 
1794 To Blakeneys Bill for Binding 

1800 To Blakeneys Bill for Books . 

1802 To Blakeney for 2 Books 


He was also paid for ‘stamps’ in 1795 and 1797. 
At some time during the second half of the eighteenth century a consider- 
able number of the books in the Library were rebacked, all the work being 


* George Godwin was probably a relative of Mrs. Payne, who worked with Thomas. He 
is a shadowy figure, but he must have had some reputation in his own neighbourhood. Five 
years after his death we find an entry of the burial of his son as ‘son of George Godwyn Book- 
ee even ten years after, in 1769, of that of ‘Anne Godwin Dair of the Bookbinder 

wned’. 

2 The Earliest Directory of the Book Trade, ed. Graham Pollard (1955), p. 36. See also Plomer, 
Bushnell, and Dix, Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers, 1726-1775, p. 28. 

3 Joseph Pote was succeeded by his son Thomas in 1769. 
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clearly carried out by one binder. This must have been after 1754, when one 
of the books was acquired, and before 1778-80, as at some time during those 
three years the College began to use a new bookplate and all the repaired 
books have the old one.! The only payment in the Library account for 
binding between 1754 and 1780 was that made in 1777 to Blakeney, and he 
was probably therefore responsible for the repairs. It may be noted that they 
all have “open-sided’ lettering-labels. Mr. Graham Pollard has suggested that 
- were invented by Roger Payne.? Perhaps Payne took the idea from 
Blakeney. 

A number of books in the Library bequeathed to Eton College in 1799 by 
Anthony Morris Storer throw some light on the early work of Roger Payne 
as a binder. These books may be conveniently divided by the signatures 
found at the foot of the backs into five groups. 


A. Signed ‘PAYNE | RELIGAV.’ 


A set of seven large quarto Baskerville classics (1757-73). 305 240 mm. 
Red straight-grained morocco; the covers bordered by a single gilt fillet; 
pil fillet along the edges of the covers; gilt fillet along the turn-in. The 

ack flat, divided into seven panels by fillets, with a horizontal line of dotted 
fillets at the extreme top and bottom. The edges of the leaves plain gilt; 
end-leaves of splashed marbled paper. The backs are lettered thus: sALLUST. 
OPERA | BASKERVILE [sic] | PAYNE | RELIGAV.* 


B. Signed ‘R. | PAYNE’. 


The Poems of Prior [1779], 2 vols. 127x 78 mm. Green straight-grained 
morocco; covers bordered by a single gilt fillet; gilt fillet along the edges of 
the covers; turn-in plain. The back flat, divided into six panels by a 5 omer 
fillet. The edges of the leaves plain gilt; end-leaves of splashed marble paper. 


C. Signed ‘R. & T. P.’ 


1. Suetonius, XII Caesares (1543). 172X 110 mm. Green straight-grained 
morocco; covers bordered by a single fillet; gilt fillet along the edges of the 
covers; turn-in plain. The back flat, divided into six panels by a dotted fillet. 
The edges of the leaves gilt and gauffered with a design of semi-circles; end- 
leaves of splashed marbled paper. 

2. Elias Ashmole, Antiquities of Berkshire (1719), 2 vols. 232 138 mm. 
As (1). 

3. Qui Romanorum imperatorum vitas scripserint, authores praecipui (1559), 
2 vols. 126X 78 mm. As (1), but the edges of the leaves are plain gilt. 

1 [t is not possible to be more precise as unfortunately none of the books entered in the Audit 
Books as purchased in 1778, 1779, or 1780 is still in the Library. 

2 ‘Changes in the Style of Bookbinding, 1550-1830" (The Library, sth series, xi. 85). 

3 An account of the Storer Collection in Eton College Library by the writer of this article 
will be found in The Book Collector, v. 115-26. 


+ Two of the set (Virgil, 1757, and Horace, 1770) have BASKERVILLE. The letters of the 
signature are tilted to the right to give an italic effect. The Y, however, is a genuine swash 
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4. (i) The Vision of Piers Plowman (1550); (ii) The Vision of Piers Plowman 
1561). Both 198 146 mm. Blue straight-grained morocco; covers bor- 
red by a single gilt fillet (broader than a he other books); the same gilt 
fillet along the edges of the covers and along the turn-in. The back flat, 
divided into six panels by a dotted fillet. The edges of the leaves gilt and 
gauffered with a design of semi-circles and small double ovals. End-leaves 
of splashed marbled paper. Only the 1561 book is signed ‘R. & T. P.’, but 
in other respects the bindings are identical. 
D. Signed ‘R. P’. 

1. Thomas Magister, Dictionum Atticarum collectio (1532). 170% 94 mm. 
Red straight-grained morocco; covers bordered by a single gilt fillet; gilt 
fillet along the edges of the covers; turn-in plain. The back flat, divided into 
seven panels by a dotted fillet. Edges of be leaves gilt and gauffered with 
a design of semi-circles; end-leaves of splashed marbled paper. 


2. Hieremias Drexelius, Orbis Phaeton. Nicetas (1631). 96X33 mm. As (1), 
but the back is divided into five panels. 


E. Signed ‘T. P’. 


Ovid, 3 vols. (1502, 1533, 1502). 165X 98 mm. Green straight-grained 
morocco; covers bordered by a single gold fillet; gilt fillet along the edges 
of the covers; turn-in plain. The back flat, divided into five panels by dotted 
fillets. Edges of the leaves gilt and gauffered with a design of semi-circles; 


end-leaves of splashed marbled paper. 


It can hardly be doubted that these books were bound by Roger and 
Thomas Payne (and the three volumes signed “T. P’ lead one to doubt 
Dibdin’s assertion that “Tom was the drudge or forwarder; Roger reserved 
for himself the colophonic department, exclusively’).!’ The bindings can be 
dated with reasonable exactitude. As will be seen, there are over a hundred 
more books in Storer’s library which were probably also bound by the two 
brothers. It certainly seems that they were not bought as bound, but that 
Storer employed the brothers to bind his purchases. It was in June 1781 that 
Horace Walpole noted with surprise that Storer, the well-known man of 
fashion, had become an ‘antiquary’, but he probably post-dated his con- 
version, for Storer had been elected a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1778. On 11 December 1777 he had written at length to George Selwyn 
about a portrait of Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, by Holbein, although 
it must be admitted that a few weeks later he was saying, ‘I play at whist 
from morning to night; take the dust in the manége, and play at tennis when 
there is no snow to prevent me’.? 

Storer’s library has thirty-eight bindings with the ticket of Henry Walther, 
fifty-eight with two tools which certainly belonged to him, and about 300 
which can be attributed to him with great probability. When Storer in 1788 

* Dibdin, op. cit. ii. $07. 
+ J. H. Jesse, George Selwyn and his Contemporaries, iii. 248-53, 266. 
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spoke of ‘my binder’ he was almost certainly referring to Walther. No book 
in his library signed by the Payne brothers and no book which can be ascribed 
to them on any grounds is dated later than 1780. Most of Storer’s books of 
the 1780's were bound by Walther; in about 1794 he transferred his custom 
to Staggemeier and Welcher. It would appear, therefore, that the bindings 
for Storer by the Paynes were executed in 1780 and probably during the 
two or three preceding years. 

The most distinctive feature of these very simple bindings signed by the 
Paynes is a gauffered decoration of the edges of the leaves with a design of 
semi-circles. This may be found also on just over a hundred books in the 
collection, besides those which are signed. All these books have flat backs; 
nearly all the bindings are exactly like those signed by the two brothers. 
When we discover that not one book of Storer's published after 1780 and 
not one that can be attributed to either Walther or Staggemeier and Welcher 
has this decoration of the leaves it becomes very scale that the gauffering 
with semicircles is a mark of books bound by the Paynes. Of the books so 
decorated nearly all are bound in red or green straight-grained morocco, 
but four are in citron smooth morocco and three in calf. Nine have a gilt 
fillet along the turn-ins, as in the large quarto Baskerville classics and the two 
Piers Plowman (A, C4); two have a simple geometrical design of gilt fillets 
on the covers, Five orem 4 have a single small star in two of the empty, 


unlettered panels of the b Eleven have a more noticeable variation: the 


back, instead of being divided into panels by a horizontal dotted fillet, is 


decorated with one or sometimes two oblong compartments running down 


its length, into which the title inscription is fitted. 

In three books we find in the gauffering, besides the semicircles, the double 
ovals of the Piers Plowman cae (C4). A more interesting variation, 
however, is the introduction, between two lines of eedhceragpe Pasco 
formed by a rather elaborate curvilinear roll. Among the books so decorated 
is the two-volume Baskerville Milton (1758), and it seems almost conclusive 
evidence that we have here a Payne binding that on one volume the word 
‘Baskerville’ is spelled correctl ben that on the other we find once more 
BASKERVILE. We can, no doubt, add to our list eleven books which are 
gauffered with this roll by itself. Three of these have the oblong compart- 
ments on the backs. 

Only five of these unsigned bindings, numbering over a hundred, are on 
books published after 1750, the latest being the Foulis Virgil and a Stras- 
bourg Anacreon, both of 1778, and an Oxford edition of Caesar’s Commen- 
taries of 1780. 

There are in addition some fifty bindings with the edges of the leaves 
plain gilt, but which are also very like the signed Payne bindings. One of 
these may almost certainly be attributed to Roger Payne, the octavo Basker- 
ville Virgil of 1766, bound similarly to the signed large quarto Baskervilles 
except that there is no fillet down the turn-in, for here again we have 
the spelling pasxervite. One of these bindings is 
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a copy of Captain John Smith’s History of Virginia (1624) bound in green 
straight-grained morocco.' There are in the Storer Collection two books 
signed at the foot of the back wier F, Landino and Vellutello’s Dante 
(Venice, 1578) and Ibarra’s La Conjuracién de Catilina (Madrid, 1772). 
Bound in red straight-grained morocco, they are indistinguishable from the 
Payne bindings we have been considering. The History of Virginia has a 
gauffered decoration which is not to be found on any of the Payne books 
already discussed, but which is used also for the Wier Dante. This book is 
enough to make one realize that any of the unsigned bindings which I have 
suggested may be the work of the Paynes might be attributed to Wier.? 

It must be admitted that there is something very unexpected about these 
early Payne bindings. It would be difficult to imagine a greater contrast than 
that between these simple, indeed austere, pieces of work and the elaborate 
decoration of the well-known bindings of Roger Payne's later years. Their 
most notable, and aesthetically most attractive, feature is the extraordinary 
care and tact shown in choosing the paper for the end-leaves to harmonize 
with the leather of the covers. There is nothing of the violent purples and 
other startling colours of the conventional Payne bindings. But they are 
splendid pieces of craftsmanship. 

By 1777 or 1778 Roger | Thomas Payne were certainly working in 
London. Storer, who lived in London, would have been most unlikely to 
employ a provincial binder. But we may note, in conclusion, that Storer 
had been a boy at Eton from 1754 to 1764. He must have known them there 


and their father before them. —e that is why he decided that they should 


bind his books when he began to to 


rm the library which now rests in the 
town where Roger Payne was born. 


It must not, of course, be supposed that Roger Payne about 1780 was bindin 
only for Storer. Other examples of his early work certainly exist. I have myself 
a copy of an Oxford edition of Aristotle’s Ethica (1716), bound in red straight- 
_-em morocco, with a note on the fly-leaf written by Henry Drury, ‘bd and ruled 

y Roger Payne’. It is very like the bindings in the Storer Collection, but with 


' Pasted in the book is a note signed by Storer: “This Book belonged to King James the first. 
The Arms, which are pasted in the inside of the cover, were upon the outside of the original 
binding when I bought the book. I met with it at Derby at a dirty Bookseller's in that Town.’ 
This is evidence that at least one of the books under discussion was not bought by Storer in its 
present binding but was bound for him. 

2 This may throw some light on a disputed point in the chronology of Richard Wier. Accord- 
ing to Dibdin, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Wier went over to Toulouse for the purpose of binding and re- 
pairing the books in Count MacCarthy’s library’ in 1774, but according to the Jaffray MSS. 
it was in that year that Roger Payne was joined by Wier (E. Howe, A List of London Book- 
binders, 1648-1815, p. 98). If, as the late Charles Ramsden suggested, the Wiers were with 
MacCarthy for three years, he could have returned in time to be working with the Paynes 
when Storer began to patronize them. Ramsden refers to a ‘plainish red morocco binding’, 
described in Quaritch’s Catalogue no. 93 of November 1888, which is signed on the back 
“Wier fecit 1780" a Wier and Count MacCarthy-Reagh’, in The Book Collector, > 
247-$7). It is s t Wier seems to have proceeded from elaborate bindings to simple 
ones and opposite direction. 
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a dotted fillet down the edges of the boards, which I have found in none of the 
Storer books, and the panels of the back, which is flat, are formed by three trans- 
verse lines of dotted fillets, deeply impressed so as to form a suspicion of bands. 
The edges are plain gilt. No. 1551 of the Schiff Sale (Sotheby and Co., 1938), 
Cheitomacus, Graeco-barbara Novi Testamenti (Amsterdam, 1649), bound in ‘old 
red straight-grained morocco’, was described as bound by Roger Payne in the 
Syston Park Sale. (See also no. 1546, P. Charron, De la sagesse (Leyden, 1646), 
which seems to be a plain binding and is described as “by Roger Payne’.) Messrs. 
Maggs Bros. Ltd. have a copy of a Nouveau Testament (Lyons, 1545) in two volumes 
bound in red straight-grained morocco (with the armorial stamp of Theodore 
Williams) which has a pencilled note ascribing the binding to Roger Payne, and 
one of Erasmus, Colloquia (Utrecht, 1662), with the Syston Park bookplate, 
similarly bound with ‘R. P’ pencilled on a fly-leaf. One might well be doubtful 
about a pencilled attribution to Roger Payne on the fly-leaf of one of the more 
elaborate bindings of his style, but it is only recently that anyone has suggested 
that Payne was also responsible for some very simple bindings. I think Mr. 
Howard M. Nixon was the first to do so, in Twelve Books in Fine Bindings from the 
Library of J. W. Hely-Hutchinson (1953), p. 53. See also his Broxbourne Library 
(1956), p. 194, which points the way for be further study of Payne’s bindings. 

R. B. 
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The Writings of Sir Walter Greg, 1945—s9 


1945 the Council and Members of the Bibliographical Society 

dedicated to him that — issue of The Library, and Mr. F.C. 
Francis printed in it a chronological list of all Sir Walter’s writings (some 
620 items) up to that date. The Ellowin list (94 items) completes the record 
and includes all items prepared and ready for publication at the time of his 
death.! Like its predecessor it is based on Sir Walter’s own manuscript list. 
The work of compiling it has been most kindly undertaken by Mr. D. F. 
McKenzie. 

The publications of each year are arranged chronologically within the 
following divisions (the appropriate letter being prefixed to he first entry 
in each division in each year): a books, b works edited, ¢ articles, d letters, 
e reviews. The following abbreviations have been used: M.L.R.= Modern 
Language Review; P.B.S.A.= Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America; 
R.E.S.= Review of English Studies; S.B.= Studies in Bibliography; S.Q.= 
Shakespeare Quarterly; T.L.S.= Times Literary Supplement. 


W's the late Sir Walter a, anager > his seventieth birthday in 


1945 
¢ ‘Bibliography—A Retrospect.’ In The Bibliographical Society 1892-1942. Studies 
in Retrospect, ed. F. C. Francis. London, The Bibliographical Society, 1945, 


. 23-31. 
The Merry Devil of Edmonton.’ Library, xxv. 122-39, Dec. 1944/Mar. 1945. 
“Shakespeare and Arden of Feversham.’ R.E.S. xxi. 134-6, Apr. 1945. 
d The Wars of Cyrus. T.L.S., 14 Apr. 1945, p. 175. 
¢ Albumazar by Thomas Tomkis, m H. G. Dick. Library, xxv. 189-91, Dec. 1944/ 
Mar. 1945. 


1946 
¢ ‘Authorship Attributions in the Early Play-lists, 1656-1671.’ Transactions of the 
Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, ii. 303-29, 1946. 
“The Damnation of Faustus.’ M.L.R. xli. 97-107, Apr. 1946. 
‘The Triumph of Peace: A Bibliographer’s Nightmare.’ Library, i. 113-26, Sept. 
1946. 
d Shakespeare and Jonson. R.E.S. xxii. 58, Jan. 1946. 
Entrance and Copyright. Library, xxvi. 308-10, Mar. 1946. 
The Staging of King Lear. R.E.S. xxii. 229, July 1946. 
The Perjur'd Nun. T.L.S., 10 Aug. 1946, p. 379. 
Aguecake. T.L.S., 12 Oct. 1946, p. 493. 


' Articles on Plots and Prompt-books written in 1955 for the Enciclopedia dello Spettacolo (in 
progress; Casa Editrice Le Maschere, Rome) have been omitted; we are informed that changes 
in the original plan of publication make their appearance uncertain. Three of the items listed 
for 1945 appeared in Mr. Francis’s list also. 
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e G. L. Woodward and J. G. McManaway, A Check List of English Plays, 1641- 
1700. Library, i. 81-85, June 1946. 
L. Kirschbaum, The True Text of King Lear. R.E.S. xxii. 230-4, July 1946. 


1947 
¢ ‘Paper-saving in 1639.’ Library, ii. 61, June 1947. 
‘The Date of the Earliest Play-Catalogues.” Library, ii. 190-1, Sept./Dec. 1947. 
d The Tobacco Duty. Economist, 10 May 1947, p. 709. 
Accuracy and Scholarship. T.L.S., 18 Oct. 1947, p. $35. 
A Line in Hamlet [rv. iv. 20]. T.L.S., 22 Nov. 1947, p. 603. 
e John Milton’s Complete Poetical Works reproduced in photographic facsimile, 
ed. H. F. Fletcher, Vol. I. M.L.R. xlii. 133-7, Jan. 1947. 
H. C. Gardiner, Mysteries’ End: An Investigation of the Last Days of the Medi- 
eval Religious Stage. M.L.R. xlii. 260-1, Apr. 1947. 


1948 
c ‘Old Style—New Style.’ In Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial Studies, ed. J. G. 
McManaway, G. E. Dawson, and E. E. Willoughby. Washington, The 
Folger Shakespeare Library, 1948, pp. 563-9. 
e Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford and P. and E. Simpson, Vol. VIII. R.E.S. xxiv. 
65-66, Jan. 1948. 


1949 
b Romeo and Juliet Second Quarto, 1599. Shakespeare Quarto Facsimiles No. 6. 
Edited, with an introductory note, by W. W. Greg. London, The Shakespeare 
Association and Sidgwick and Jackson, 1949. Pp. [roo]. 
The Spanish Tragedy (1592). Malone Society Reprints, 1948 [1949]. Prepared 
by W. W. Greg and D. Nichol Smith. Pp. xxvii+ [84]. Pl. 4. 
c ‘Ronald Brunlees McKerrow (1872-1940).’ In The Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, ed. L. G. Wickham Legg. Oxford University Press, 1949, pp. 580-1. 
d The Crux in Hamlet. T.L.S., 1 Jan. 1949, p. 9. 
Hamlet's Mousetrap. T.L.S., 22 July 1949, p. 473. 
e Shakespeare’s King Lear, ed. G. I. Duthie. M.L.R. xliv. 397-400, July 1949. 


1950 
b Marlowe's Doctor Faustus 1604-16. Parallel Texts edited by W. W. Greg. 
Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1950. Pp. xiv+-407. Pl. 1. : 

The Tragical History of the Life and Death of Doctor Faustus by Christopher Marlowe. 
A Conjectural Reconstruction by W. W. Greg. Oxford, The Clarendon 
Press, 1950. Pp. x+66. 

The Witch by Thomas Middleton. Malone Society Reprints, 1948 [1950]. Pre- 
pared by W. W. Greg and the General Editor [F. P. Wilson]. Pp. xv-+-[97]. 
Pl. 4. 

Law Tricks by John Day. Malone Society Reprints, 1949 [1950]. Prepared by 
John Crow with assistance from W. W. Greg and the General Editor [F. P. 
Wilson]. Pp. xv+[73]. Pl. s. 

¢ ‘The Rationale of Copy-Text.’ S.B. iii. 19-36, 1950. 
e H. R. Hoppe, The Bad Quarto of Romeo and Juliet. R.E.S. N.s. i. 64-66, Jan. 
1950. 
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Papers of the Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, ed. Fredson 
Bowers, Vol. I, 1948. M.L.R. xlv. 76, Jan. 1950. 
Studies in Bibliography, ed. Fredson Bowers, Vol. Il, 1949. M.L.R. xlv. 524, 
Oct. 1950. 


1951 

a A Bibliography of the English Printed Drama to the Restoration. Vol. Il. Plays 
1617-1689: Nos. 350-836. Latin Plays. Lost Plays. London, The Biblio- 
graphical Society, 1951. Illustrated Monographs No. XXIV (2). Pp. xxxiii+ 
$16 [493-1008]. Pl. so [tx1v—cxm]. 

The Editorial Problem in Shakespeare: A Survey of the Foundations of the Text. 
Second edition [with a Preface]. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1951. Pp. 

b Hamlet First Quarto, 1603. Shakespeare Quarto Facsimiles No. 7. Edited, with 
an introductory note, by W. W. Greg. London, The Shakespeare Association 
and Sidgwick =o. 1951. Pp. [78]. 

¢ ‘The Printing of Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida in the First Folio.’ P.B.S.A. 
xlv. 273-82, 1951. 

¢ Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford and P. and E. Simpson, Vols. IX and X. R.E.S. 
N.S. ii. 275-80, July 1951. 

Studies in Bibliography, ed. Fredson Bowers, Vol. Ill, 1950. M.L.R. xlvi. 468-9, 
July/Oct. 1951. 

1952 

b Jonson’s Masque of Gipsies in the Burley, Belvoir, and Windsor Versions. An 
Attempt at Reconstruction by W. W. Greg. London, The British Academy, 
1952. Pp. x+236. Pl. 12. 

Respublica, An Interlude for Christmas 1553, attributed to Nicholas Udiall. 
Re-edited by W. W. Greg. London, The Early English Text Society, 1952. 
Pp. xxii+84. 

Bonduca by John Fletcher. Malone Society Reprints, 1951 [1952]. Prepared by 
W. W. Greg. Pp. xv+[r11]. Pl. 2. 

Wit and Science by John Redford. Malone Society Reprints, 1951 [1952]. Pre- 
pared by Arthur Brown with assistance from W. W. Greg and the General 
Editor [F. P. Wilson]. Pp. xii+58. Pl. 4. 

Troilus and Cressida First Quarto, 1609. Shakespeare Quarto Facsimiles No. 8. 
Edited, with an introductory note, by W. W. Greg. London, The Shake- 
speare Association and Sidgwick and Jackson, 1952. Pp. [104]. 

¢ “Was the First Edition of Pierce Penniless a Piracy?’ Py hg vii. 122-4, June 


1952. 
d Hamlet and The Winter’s Tale. T.L.S., 25 Apr. 1952, p. 281. 


1953 

¢ ‘Alteration in Act I of Titus Andronicus.’ M.L.R. xlviii. 439-40, Oct. 1953. 

d [On the Shakespeare Association facsimile of Hamlet (1603) and the Malone 
Society’s edition of Bonduca.] M.L.R. xlviii. 195, Apr. 1953. 

e W. Bracy, The Merry Wives of Windsor: The History and Transmission of 
Shakespeare's Text. S.Q. iv. 77-79, Jan. 1953. 

Studies in Bibliography, ed. Fredson Bowers, Vol. IV, 1951. M.L.R. xviii. 59-60, 

Jan. 1953. 
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Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford and P. and E. Simpson, Vol. XI. R.E.S.N.s. iv. 
285, July 1953. 


19$4 

a The Editorial Problem in Shakespeare: A Survey of the Foundations of the Text. 
Third edition. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1954. Pp. a-i+lv+210. 

c ‘Ad Imprimendum Solum.’ Library, ix. 242-7, Dec. 1954. 

d Twelfth Night. T.L.S., 31 Dec. 1954, p. 853. 

e “— Andronicus, ed. J. C. Maxwell (Arden Shakespeare). M.L.R. xlix. 360-4, 

1954. 
ree Buteate Works of Thomas Dekker, ed. Fredson Bowers, Vol. I. R.E.S. 

N.S. V. 414-19, Oct. 1954. 


1955 
a The Shakespeare First Folio: Its Bibliographical and Textual History. Oxford, The 
Clarendon Press, 1955. Pp. xvi+496. 
c ‘Richard Robinson and the Stationers’ Register.’ M.L.R. l. 407-13, Oct. 1955. 
d The First Night of Twelfth Night. T.L.S., 28 Jan. 1955, p. $7. 
[On the text of Mucedorus and the meaning of copyright.] M.L.R. 1. 322, 


uly 1955. 
w . Shakespeare First Folio. T.L.S., 21 and 28 Oct. 1955, pp. 621 and 639. 


1956 
a Some Aspects and Problems of London Publishing between 1550 and 1650. The Lyell 
Lectures, Oxford, Trinity Term 1955. ord, The Clarendon Press, 1956. 
Pp. viii+-131. 
¢ ‘Samuel Harsnett and Hayward’s Henry IV.’ Library, xi. 1-10, Mar. 1956. 
‘Fragments from Henslowe’s Diary.’ Malone Society Collections, iv. 27-32, 1956. 
‘Old Christmas or Good Order: A Fragment of a Morality printed by William 
Rastell in 1533.’ Malone Society Collections, iv. 33-39, 1956. 
‘The Four Cardinal Virtues: A Fragment of a Morality printed by W. Middleton 
between 1541 and 1547.’ Malone Society Collections, iv. 41-54, 1956. 
‘Rules for the Guidance of Editors of the Society’s Reprints [reprinted with 
revisions].’ Malone Society Collections, iv. 66-69, 1956. 
d The English Stock of the Stationers’ Company. Library, xi. 53, Mar. 1956. 
Shakespeare Quartos [in Facsimile]. T.L.S., 28 Sept. 1956, p. 569. 
An Early Report on the Stationers Company. T.L.S., 9 Nov. 1956, p. 665; and 
Notes and Queries, cci. $47, Dec. 1956. 
e J. K. Walton, The Copy for the Folio Text of Richard III, with a Note on the 
Copy for the Folio Text of King Lear. Library, xi. 125-9, June 1956. 
The Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker, ed. Fredson Bowers, Vol. II. R.E.S. 
N.S. Vii. 306-8, July 1956. 
Fredson Bowers, On Editing Shakespeare and the Elizabethan Dramatists. 
S.Q. vii. 101-4, Winter 1956. 


a A Bibliography of the English Printed Drama to the Restoration. Vol. Ill. Collec- 
tions. Appendix. Reference Lists. London, The Bibliographical Society, 


1957. Illustrated Monographs No. XXIV (3). Pp. [vii] + 634 [1009-1642]. 
Pl. 24 [cxtv-cxxxvn]. 
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b Henry the Fifth 1600. Shakespeare Quarto Facsimiles No. 9. Edited, with an 
introductory note, by W. W. Greg. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1957. 
Pp. [64]. 

Love’ s As Lost 1598. Shakespeare Quarto Facsimiles No. 10. Edited, 
with an introductory note, by W. W. Greg. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 
1957. Pp. [88]. 

c‘A an account of the two John Busby’s and The Iesuites Comedie.’ 
Library, xii. 203, Sept. 1957. 

d Hamlet IV. vii. 58. T.L.S., 28 June 1957, p. 397. 

Fowler. T.L.S., 23 Aug. 1957, p. $07. 

¢ J. W. Shroeder, The Great Folio of 1623: Shakespeare’s Plays in the Printing 
House. Library, xii. 130-3, June 1957; and The Book Collector, vi. 95, Spring 
1957. 


1958 

b The True Tragedy of Richard Duke of York (Henry the Sixth, Part III) 159s. 
Shakespeare Quarto Facsimiles No. 11. Edited, with an introductory note, by 
W. W. Greg. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1958. Pp. [88]. 

¢ [Note incorporated at v. 33 (Supplement) in] The Works of Thomas Nashe. 
Edited from the original texts by Ronald B. McKerrow. Reprinted from the 
original edition with corrections and supplementary notes. Edited by F. P. 
Wilson. 5 vols. Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 1958. 

d The London Library. T.L.S., 8 Aug. 1958, p. 447. 

e T. W. Baldwin, Shakspere’s Love's Labor’s Won. M.L.R. liii. 238-9, Apr. 1958. 


1959 

a A Bibliography of the English Printed Drama to the Restoration. Vol. IV. Introduc- 
tion. Additions. Corrections. Index of Titles. London, The Bibliographical 
Society, 1959. Illustrated Monographs No. XXIV (4). Pp. xi + clxxiv + 
110 [1643-1752]. Pl. [cxxxvm]. 

b The Tragedy of King Richard the Third 1597. Shakespeare Quarto Facsimiles 
No. 12. Edited, with an introductory note, by W. W. Greg. Oxford, The 
Clarendon Press, 1959. Pp. [112]. 

c ‘Alfred William Pollard (1859-1944).’ In The Dictionary of National Biography, 
ed. L. G. Wickham Legg and E. T. Williams. Oxford University Press, 
1959, pp. 681-2. 

“When was Twelfth Night?’ and ‘Copyright in Unauthorized Texts.’ In Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean Studies Presented to Frank Percy Wilson in Honour of his 
Seventieth Birthday, ed. Herbert Davis and Helen Gardner. Oxford, The 
Clarendon Press, 1950, pp. 59-64. 

¢ The Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker, ed. Fredson Bowers, Vol. III. R.E.S. 
N.S. X. 413-15, Nov. 1959. 
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A LIBRARY AT POTT CHAPEL (POTT SHRIGLEY, 
CHESHIRE), 1493 


Tue second of the three inscriptions on f. 1 of B.M. Add. MS. 41175 
(Wycliffite glossed Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark)! states that its 
owner Master Geoffrey Downes desired that after the death of Master James 
Downes the book should be given to the Chapel of Pott, now the parish 
church at Pott Shrigley, near Macclesfield, Cheshire. There are few refer- 
ences in detail to the history of this foundation? and there has been no in- 
formation about the books there since an inventory of its possessions 
temp. Henry VIII was seen at Worth Hall in Poynton (Cheshire), a seat of the 
Downes family, by Watson in 1782 (Earwaker, op. cit. ii. 328 and note k). 
A recently completed examination of the surviving muniments of the 
Downes family of Pott Shrigley and Worth? has brought to light a series of 
documents from which the extant accounts of the chantry can be supple- 
mented. One of these in particular is an undated inventory which may be 
that seen by Watson; but this piece is probably to be dated earlier than he 
estimated. 

The document is Downes MSS., Bundle 2, No. 12 (old mark P:j:9), 
calendared as Downes MSS. 165. It is now in the possession of Dr. B. K. 
Blount, by whose permission it is here published. It is a bill indented, of 
paper, originally a single sheet 6} in. wide x 16} in., but now parted into 
two pieces at a fold half-way down. The chain-marks run down the length 
of the sheet; there is no watermark. Mice and mildew have consumed a 
considerable part of the upper half and have made a fair hole in the lower 
half, so that some of the text has been lost. The book-list, however, is intact, 
although the parting of the sheet has divided one line of writing (1. 33 recto) 
horizontally; the text is legible. 

The contents are: recto, ll. 1-39: ‘pe Iuelle3 and pe du Ornamente3 the 
queche byn longyng to Dovnes Chapell in Pot Shrygley’ including the list 
of books (Il. 31-39); recto, ll. 40-52, a rental of ‘londe longynge to pe sayde 
Chapell’; verso, Il. 53-69 (heading cumagee. probably a statement about 
the investments held in trust by various people named; verso, Il. 70-82, ‘the 
godes pt were geuyn to oure lady seruys of Dovnes Chappel in Pot Shrygley’. 
Before transcribing the list of books it is necessary to ascertain the probable date 
of the inventory. 

The leading document relating to this date is ‘the last Will of mee, 

' Catalogue of Additions to the MSS. in the British Museum 1921-1925, pp. 251-3. 

a J. P. Earwaker, East Cheshire (1880), ii. 325-32; The Cheshire Sheaf, 1st ser., vol. ii (1880-82), 
pp. 46 (no. 1079) and $1 (no. 1087); G. Ormerod (ed. T. Helsby), History of Cheshire (1882), iii. 
773-4; R. Richards, Old Cheshire Churches (1947), pp. 278, 417. 

oe in Downes MSS., Historical MSS. Commission, National Register of Archives, 
2 vols., 1958. 
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Geoffrey Downes, made 20th Day June, the 7th year of King Hennery the 7th 


concerning my Lands and Tennements with their Appurtenances within the 
Shire of Chester, and all things that I will have done in a Chapple of my 
foundation, Called Downes Chapple in Pott Shrigley, in the sd. County of 
Chester’. The original of this is no longer eine Printed versions of it 
exist—a complete one in The Cheshire Sheaf, loc. cit., and an abridged one in 
Earwaker. Both these texts show errors of transcription, e.g. the abbrevia- 
tions Ih and Ths being regularly printed as John and Jno: respectively. 

The will is particularly relevant to the book-list at several points. It 
ordains (para. that 


as oft as it shall happen the sd. Robert and his Heirs to Assigne or Depute any 
Preist to sing in the sd. Chapple att the sd. Alter of our Lady, hee or his Heirs 
shall cause the same Preist soe Assigned and deputed, and Sureties sufficient with 
him, to bee bounden to the sd. Robert and his Heirs in an Obligation of a sufficient 
Sum, on this Condition; that the sd. Preist shall continually and daily be dwelling 
and bee at Comyn table and board within Pott Shrigley, and in noe other place; 
and to keep and sustaine all Robes, Vestments, and Ornaments that shall be 
deliver'd to him by a bill indented, and them not to leenen or take out of the 
Chapple, but, att such time as hee shall leave his Servis, deliver them again to the 
sd. Robert or to his Heirs, to the intent abovesaid. 


A transaction of the kind here required is recorded in Downes MSS. 170, 
10 November 1496, where Richard Clerke, chaplain, is bound in £40 for 
the maintenance of the relics and ornaments handed to him under Bill 


Indented under the terms of Geoffrey Downes’s will. Another instance is 
referred to by Earwaker (ii. 330), but that document is not extant. Our 
document is a ‘bill indented’, and there are check-marks against the entries 
in it, in the forms of dots over first or carly words of the items; so it has 


been used, “agen at such an occasion. 


Obviously, an inventory might have been drawn up ad hoc at any neces- 
sary juncture between 1492 6 1$47 (the date of ci Set However, the 
rental in this one lists land in Mobberley, Alsager, Sutton, Bollington, 
Rainow, and Kettleshulme; and, in Pott Shrigley, Kyndur Howse, pe holmes 
and Pot Ker, Arkylle howse, pe Oxforthe; and John Pott’s land. This includes 
all the estates acquired and put in trust by 11 February 1493 (see Downes 
MSS. 160, 162, $49, and Macclesfield Court Rolls, P.R.O., S.C. 2/271/3, m6). 
John Pott’s land, the subject of Nos. 162 and 549, had been acquired by Pott 
from Thomas Berdesley 30 July 1487 (P.R.O., S.C. 2/258/1, m3d), and 
No. $49, a letter referring to No. 162 and to be dated near it, c. 11 Febru- 
ary 1493, says that Berdeslcy still had an interest in the estate; Berdesley is 
named, |. 57 verso, in the inventory. Equally, this rental does not include 

* Earwaker, op. cit. il. 325, note x, reports a copy in the Episcopal Registry at Chester, but I 
am informed by Major F. G. C. Rowe, County Archivist of Cheshire, that it is not there now; 


ibid., p. 328, note k, indicates that the original was seen at Worth in Poynton in 1782, but there 
is no trace of it in the family muniments. 


2 References to the text of the will are to the paragraphs of the text printed in The Cheshire 
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the estate at Minster in Thanet, Kent, which was acquired by the trustees 
5 September 1510 (Downes MSS. 187). One of the trustees of this estate 
was James Downes, Geoffrey’s brother, named in Add. MS. 41175, who also 
appears in Downes MSS. 181, 21 August 1505, as rector of Wickhambreux, 
Kent, already involved in securing the Thanet lands. Richard Tailor, tenant 
in Bollington, |. 45 recto, is described as lately (rmper) the tenant there by 
Downes MSS. 160 (19 November 1492), in which the lands were conveyed 
to the trustees. The heriot of John Hanley referred to in ll. 77-80 verso must 
have been made over in 1487; he was dead by 2 April that year when his 
son and heir succeeded him (P.R.O., S.C. 2/258/1, m3). Robert Downes 
the Elder, so named to distinguish him from his son Robert Downes (who 
died 1495), is mentioned in |. 72 verso, and he died in October 1489. 

From these facts it appears that the inventory contains the rental as it 
stood at the time of the conveyance of Geoffrey Downes’s lands in late 1492 
and early 1493 to the chapel trustees led by his cousin Robert Downes of 
Worth, whom he had appointed steward 5 September 1492 (Downes MSS. 
159),! in order to implement his will. 

It is likely that the book-list and the inventory of plate, vestments, &c., 
of which it is part, is of similar reference. The omission of Add. MS. 41175 
from this book-list may be due to the possibility that when that volume came 
to Downes’s hand after the death of its previous owner Master Crowland 
(like Geoffrey Downes a Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge) in 1493, 
his arrangements for the chapel foundation were complete? and he then 
chose to entrust it to his brother James for his lifetime. James Downes’s 
will was proved in 1529 (P.C.C., 8 Jankyn). . 

There 1s every indication that this document was drawn up not long after 
February 1493; before Add. MS. 41175 came into Downes’s ion 
c. 1493-4. I assume, therefore, that this book-list represents the * as that 
was taken over with the chapel by the trustees in 1493. 

The regulation of the library which Geoffrey Downes intended to provide 
in his chapel is provided for in his will, para. 19: 

Also I will pt if the sd. Robert or his heirs desire to borrow any Booke pt is 
Longing to pe Chappel either for himself or any other Gentleman, cither for to 
read or to take a Coppy thereof, pt hee have such Book as he desireth for the 
space of 13 weeks; Soe pt hee Leave sufficient plege to keep them safe, and bring 

m again att the day assign’d, Soe pt hee have not the Mass Book. 


None of these books, and very little indeed of the other furniture, is men- 
tioned in the various Accounts and Surveys of dissc'ved Chantries made by 
the ministers of the crown at the dissc'ution (see P.R.O., E. 301/8, entry 
29; E. 117/D.R. Ch. Goods 1 : 46; S.C. 6/Edw. VI1/65-67; S.C. 6/Phil. and 
Mary/45-47; E. 315/123, f. 191). 

! Not his brother, as in earlier accounts and pedigrees, see Downes MSS. 139, 159, and cf. 
137, 138, 483, 173; and not in 1493, as in Earwaker, op. cit. ii. 328, note k. 

2 The final documents in the ts are Downes MSS. 163 (1493) and 164 (1494)— 
the licences granted by the Pope and by the Archbishop. 
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The parts of the document that list books are recto, 1. 3 and Il. 31-39. 
I have numbered the items in the following transcript, and have extended 
some contractions without indication. As I have already stated, 1. 33 is 
divided horizontally by the breaking of the paper at a fold: 


1. 3. In primis—ij Masse bokes(1) & i Chales. . . . 

31. Item—ij Port howses(2) a Manuell(3) & a processionarye(4) 

32. Item—aboke calde legenda aurea(s) & an oper calde pergrinacio humane 
vite(6 

33. Rt A calde diues & pauper(7) an oper calde pe Cordyall(8) 

34. Item—aboke calde pe boke ryall(9) an oper calde pe pylgremage of pe 
saule(10) 

35. Item—aboke calde Speculum vite Christi(11) an oper calde gode maners(12) 

36. Item—aboke calde gestus ek an oper calde Crede Michi(14) 

37. Item—aboke of the brother hode(15) and a quayre of the Masse 

38. of Jhesu(16) wt the seruys that longes perto & xj Tabuls wt prayers(17) 

39. Item—iij grete Cofurs. 

I identify the items thus:! 


(1) ij Masse bokes. If not manuscripts, possibly S.T.C. 16164-6. The 
first, 16164 (Maynyal for Caxton, 1487), might have the strongest claim. 
The chapel was in the province of Canterbury, diocese of Coventry and 
Lichfield. Though its geographical location might suggest the York use 
(earliest printed York missal S.T.C. 16220, ?1509), od Salisbury use is 
pac by (14) and (16). 

(2) ij Port howses. Two portiforia (port howse for late-ME. porteous); S.T.C. 
1§794-6 (1475, -83, -93) for Salisbury use, S.T.C. 15856 (1493) for the 
York use. These also might be manuscripts. 

(3) @ Manuell. A manuscript; there is no printed Manual before S.T.C. 
16138 (1498) in the Salisbury use, the earliest English edition being S.T.C. 
16140 (Pynson, 1506), and for the York use S.T.C. 16160 (de Worde, 1509). 

(4) @ processionarye. A manuscript; no printed editions before 1502 (at 
St. John’s, Oxford: unrecorded in S.T.C.) for Salisbury, or 1516-17 for 
York (Ramage, 16251 before). 

(s) legenda aurea. Probably in Latin (numerous continental eds. before 
1493), since the title is so stated. English translations are $.T.C. 24873-5 
(Caxton, after 20 November 1483, 1487?, and 20 May 1493). The will, 
para. 6, may be relevant, but more probably refers to the liturgical legenda: 


Also, I will that the sd. Preist of our Lady, every feast of our Lady, and in the 
five feasts of our Lord, sett a Candle brenning afore the Image of our Lady, and 
also afore the Image of Jhesu and that hee then shew the intent of the legend 


Longing for the five sd. feasts of our Lady and our Lord, that is to say, every da 
the that longeth to the day. 


(6) pergrinacio humane vite. Cf. (10), to which this item is complementary, 
being the second of Guillaume de Deguilleville’s Trois Pelerinages, entitled 


[have accepted S.T.C. dates, and do not indicate when these are in square brackets. 
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Le pelerinage de la vie humaine, see J. J. Stiirzinger’s editions of all three for 
the Roxburghe Club (1893-s5-7). It is either a manuscript, or a forei 
edition. In spite of the Latin title, it might be an English version of the 
French work, see lists in F. J. Furnivall and K. B. Locock (editors), “The 
Pilgrimage of the Life of Man’ Englisht from the French of Guillaume de Deguile- 
ville Ap 1330, 1355 (E.E.T.S., Extra Series, 77 (1899), 83 (1901), 92 (1904), 
also printed for the Roxburghe Club, 1905). There are two English printed 
wa of similar title but both are too late: Peregrinatio humani generis (s T.C. 
19623; 1508) and Book of the pylgrymage of man (S.T.C. 19918; 15252). 

(7) diues & pauper. S.T.C. 19212 (Pynson, 1493), which would have been 
a very new book when the library was formed; but it might be a manu- 
script. 

(8) pe Cordyall. S.T.C. 5758 (Caxton, 1479). S.T.C. 5759 (de Worde, 
n.d., but before 1501) is too late. 

(9) pe boke ryall. S.T.C. 21429 (Caxton, 1486). 

(10) pe pyleremage of pe saule. S.T.C. 6473 — 1483); ‘Lydgate’s’ 
translation of the second part of de Deguilleville’s trilogy, Le Pelerinage de 
lame; see (6). There was no English translation of the third part, Le Pelerinage 
Thesucrist. 

(11) Speculum vite Christi. $.T.C. 3259 (Caxton, 1486) or 3260 (Caxton, 
1490); but this also might be a manuscript. 

(12) gode maners. S.T.C. 15394 (Caxton, 1487); but this also might be a 
manuscript. 

(13) gestus romanorum. Either a foreign printed edition or a manuscript; 
see S. J. H. Herrtage, The Early English Versions of the ‘Gesta Romanorum’ 
(E.E.T.S., Extra Series, 33 (1879)), pp. xxvii-xxviii. The earliest English 
edition is Wynkyn de Worde, after 1500 (St. John’s College, Cambridge: 
not in S.T.C.). 

(14) Crede Michi. S.T.C. 17720-2; see The Tracts of Clement Maydeston with 
the Remains of Caxton’s ‘Ordinale’, ed. C. Wordsworth (Henry Bradshaw 
Society, 7, 1894), pp. Xxxi et seq., and 27-89. Most probably S.T.C. 17720 
(Caxton, 1487) or 17722 (Caxton, 1489). 

(15) a boke of the brother hode. A manuscript; the Guildbook of the Frater- 
nity of Our Lady and Jesus, at Pott Chapel, regulations for which are written 
into Geoffrey Downes’s will, paras. 2, 5 (see (16) infra), 10, 12, 13, 16, 22, 
23: 
(Para 2) . . . which Preist is founded by my Lady Dame Jane Ingoldesthorp and 
the sd. Geoffrey, for to pray for the Souls of the sd. Jane and Geoffrey, and for the 
Souls of them whose Names ben written in the Booke of the Brotherhood, and 
for all the Souls in manner and form as in the sd. Book appeareth. . . . (Para. 22) 
Also, if there bee any man or woman that will make ony Bro(the)r or Sister that 
is passed out of the World, and will pay Six and eight pence, I will that be received 
into the booke. 

The will comprises the regulations, this book the nominal roll and the 
formularium, of the Brotherhood. Downes MSS. 484 is an undated paper 
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showing sums of 2d. and 4d. such as are specified in the will para. 22 as 
instalments of the entry fee for poor brethren. 

(16) a quayre of the Masse of Jhesu wt the seruys that longes perto. S.T.C. 
15851 (Pynson, ?1493); or S.T.C. 15853 (de Machlinia, c. 1488); or S.T.C. 
15854 (Caxton, ?1491). These are of the Salisbury use (see (1) and (14)). 
Cf. Geoffrey Downes’s will, para. 5: 


And also, I will that the sd. Preist sing dayly, when he is disposed of our Lady or 
of Jhesu, saue when he is disposed to say any other Mass, or when hee shall say 
Mass of Requium; and then that hee say a Memory of our Lady or else of Jhesu, 
and where + ever hee sing Mass, and whereof that hee sing, that . . . hee say de 
profundis att the Lavatore, for the founders Jane and Geoffrey, and for all the 
Brethern and Sistern, as is abovesaid. 


Sce also will, para. 14, under (17) infra. 

(17) xj Tabuls wt prayers. With thiscompare Downes MSS. 161 (2 February 
1493), in which Geoffrey Downes stipulates that the priest in his foundation 
at Taxal (then Cheshire but now Derbyshire) shall daily at mass read a 
prayer ‘att the lavatoric, which is writen in a table and begynnyth thus 


O blessid Qwene &c.’; and his will, para. 14, concerning the priest at Pott 
Chapel: 


Also, I will pat the sd. Preist, every day when hee sayeth Mass of our Lady, pat 
hee read a Prayer at the Lavatore, which prayer is written in [a] table, & begineth 
thus O blessed Queen of Heaven, Empress Coelestiall, &c: and also, when hee 
saith Mass of Jhesu pat hee read another Prayer att the Lavatoge written on a table 
and begineth thus O glorious and merciful Jhesus: and when hee saith Mass of any 
other day, pat hee say the one of the 2 Prayers att like time. 


This accounts for two of the eleven tables; presumably panels or tablets on 
which the text of the prayer was written or painted. The prayers are in the 
tradition of the Fifteen Oes (and cf. No. 259, O glorious lady quene & empresse 
of heuen and erthe in P. Revell, Fifteenth-Century English Prayers and Meditations 

University College London, School of Bibliography (un- 
published), (1955), 101); see S.T.C. 20195, 14554. 

The library has certain noticeable characteristics. Nos. 1-4, 14, 16 are 
service-books, and No. 15 is a guild-book. Of the remaining nine books, 
five could be manuscripts (Nos. 6, 7, 11-13); but all nine could be printed, 
six of them in England (Nos. 8-12 by Caxton, No. 7 by Pynson). Of these 
six, five are translations into English, and the sixth (No. 7) an original English 
text, a fact which is relevant to the Wycliffite Gospels which the founder 
intended for the library. Of the service-books, Nos. 1 and 2 might be either 
manuscript or printed, Nos. 3 and 4 are manuscript, and Nos. 14 and 16 
are printed. It is a library providing edifying but popular reading, mostly 
in English, available for borrowing in a remote Cheshire village in the last 
decade of the fifteenth century; a library, moreover, containing a very high 


proportion of new printed books, indicating a founder who moved with 
times. 
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For bibliographical help I am greatly indebted to Mr. Arthur Brown, 
Mr. N. R. Ker (who first drew my attention to Add. MS. 41175), Dr. A. L. 
Doyle, Dr. F. Taylor, and Mr. A. G. Watson. Mr. Ker tells me that no 
book of Pott Shrigley provenance, other than Add. MS. 41175, is known 
to him. Joun McNzat Dopcson 


SOME DOCUMENTS PRINTED BY PYNSON FOR 
ST. BOTOLPH’S, BOSTON, LINCS.! 


Tue famous Lincolnshire church known familiarly as ‘Boston Stump’ boasted 
one of the richest guilds in England during the Middle Ages. St. Mary’s 
Guild was founded in 1260, and for 300 years was the premier power in the 
town.? By the early sixteenth century the annual income of St. Mary’s Guild 
was £1,500 a year, or £30,000 in our money, about a quarter of which came 
from endowments, the rest from offerings, subscriptions, and fees.3 A good 
deal of money must also have come from the sale of indulgences or forms of 
admission to the guild, which bestowed certain quite extraordinary privileges 
on the purchasers. The altar of Our Lady of Scala Coeli gave as powerful an 
absolution as a pilgrimage to Rome. The present article is concerned with 
all those documents printed by Richard Pynson in London which I know to 
be extant and which were for sale at Boston.4 Three of these documents are 
listed in the S.T.C. (nos. 17549-51), but the last of them has been given the 
unfortunately absurd imprint “Boston, 1555’. I will describe all the known 
documents in chronological order of printing. 


1. VNiuersis xpifidelibus presentes litteras inspecturis. Nos Alderminus t 
Camerarij gilde siue cdfraternitatis i honoré bté marie virgis in ecclesia 


' L have to thank Professor William A. Jackson for patiently answering a number of letters; 
Mr. Lawrence E. Tanner, C.V.O., for the loan of two documents from Westminster Abbey 
which he kindly deposited in the British Museum for some weeks; Mr. H. N. Blakiston for 
help at the Public Record Office; and Mr. G. Ellis Flack for sending me a photograph of the 
example in Nottingham University Library. 

2 A. M. Cook, Boston (Botolph’s Town), second and enlarged edition (Boston, 1948), p. 13. 

3 Ibid., p. 42. 

* All these documents fall within the period 1504-22. 1 am not here concerned with two 
which according to Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica (col. 356k) were _— by W. Fakes, dated 
respectively 8 March 1505 and 10 December 1508 (no locations for which are now known), 
and one printed in 1531 by R. Fakes, which is now at Downside Abbey (see Dom Aelred 
Watkin’s letter in The Times Literary Supplement, 27 June 1942, p. 322). The Rev. Prebendary 
Clark-Maxwell in an article in Archaeologia (vol. Ixxv (1926), p. $9) listed seven documents, 
and in a second article in the same periodical (vol. Lxxix (1929), p. 216) he increased the number 
to twelve. If we omit the two printed by W. Fakes, the one printed by R. Fakes, and the Eng- 
lish document now in Cambridge University Library (which is of a different nature) and add 
the one in British Museum, Department of Manuscripts, of which Clark-Maxwell was ignorant, 
we are left with a total of ten printed documents, falling into seven editions, which is surprisingly 
few in view of Clark-Maxwell’s legitimate remarks (Archaeologia, xxv (1926), p. 47): ‘[Boston 
letters] are the most voluminous, as they are among the latest of such letters, and must have 
been issued in large quantities, since in later “editions” the year is printed, the month and day 
only being left to be filled in with the name of the recipients, implying that a fresh batch was 
required every year.’ 
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showing sums of 2d. and 4d. such as are specified in the will para. 22 as 
instalments of the entry fee for poor brethren. 

(16) a quayre of the Masse of Jhesu wt the seruys that longes perto. S.T.C. 
15851 (Pynson, ?1493); or S.T.C. 15853 (de Machlinia, c. 1488); or S.T.C. 
15854 (Caxton, ?1491). These are of the Salisbury use (see (1) and (14)). 
Cf. Geoffrey Downes’s will, para. 5: 


And also, I will that the sd. Preist sing dayly, when he is disposed of our Lady or 
of Jhesu, saue when he is disposed to say any other Mass, or when hee shall say 
Mass of Requium; and then that hee say a Memory of our Lady or else of Jhesu, 
and where that ever hee sing Mass, and whereof that hee sing, that . . . hee say de 
profundis att the Lavatore, for the founders Jane and Geoffrey, and for all the 
Brethern and Sistern, as is abovesaid. 


See also will, para. 14, under (17) infra. 

(17) xj Tabuls wt prayers. With thiscompare Downes MSS. 161 (2 February 
1493), in which Geoffrey Downes stipulates that the priest in his foundation 
at Taxal (then Cheshire but now Derbyshire) shall daily at mass read a 
prayer ‘att the lavatorie, which is writen in a table and begynnyth thus 


O blessid Qwene &c.’; and his will, para. 14, concerning the priest at Pott 
Chapel: 


Also, I will pat the sd. Preist, every day when hee sayeth Mass of our Lady, pat 
hee read a Prayer at the Lavatore, which prayer is written in [a] table, & begineth 
thus O blessed Queen of Heaven, Empress Coelestiall, &c: and also, when hee 


saith Mass of Jhesu pat hee read another + att the Lavatore written on a table 


and begineth thus O glorious and merciful Jhesus: and when hee saith Mass of any 
other day, pat hee say the one of the 2 Prayers att like time. 


This accounts for two of the eleven tables; presumably panels or tablets on 
which the text of the prayer was written or painted. The prayers are in the 
tradition of the Fifteen Oes (and cf. No. 259, O glorious lady quene & empresse 
of heuen and erthe in P. Revell, Fifteenth-Century English Prayers and Meditations 

University College London, School of ldntundie. Bibliography (un- 
published), (1955), 101); see S.T.C. 20195, 14554. 

The library has certain noticeable characteristics. Nos. 1-4, 14, 16 are 
service-books, and No. 15 is a guild-book. Of the remaining nine books, 
five could be manuscripts (Nos. 6, 7, 11-13); but all nine could be printed, 
six of them in England (Nos. 8-12 by Caxton, No. 7 by Pynson). Of these 
six, five are translations into English, and the sixth (No. 7) an original English 
text, a fact which is relevant to the Wycliffite Gospels which the founder 
intended for the library. Of the enindnin Nos. 1 and 2 might be either 
manuscript or printed, Nos. 3 and 4 are manuscript, and Nos. 14 and 16 
are printed. It is a library providing edifying but popular reading, mostly 
in English, available for borrowing in a remote Cheshire village in the last 
decade of the fifteenth century; a library, moreover, containing a very high 
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proportion of new printed books, indicating a founder who moved with 
times. 
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For bibliographical help I am greatly indebted to Mr. Arthur Brown, 

Mr. N. R. Ker (who first drew my attention to Add. MS. 41175), Dr. A. I. 

Doyle, Dr. F. Taylor, and Mr. A. G. Watson. Mr. Ker tells me that no 

book of Pott Shrigley provenance, other than Add. MS. 41175, is known 
to him. Joun McNezat Dopcson 


SOME DOCUMENTS PRINTED BY PYNSON FOR 
ST. BOTOLPH’S, BOSTON, LINCS.! 


Tue famous Lincolnshire church known familiarly as “Boston Stump’ boasted 
one of the richest guilds in England during the Middle Ages. St. Mary’s 
Guild was founded in 1260, and for 300 years was the premier power in the 
town.? By the early sixteenth century the annual income of St. Mary’s Guild 
was £1,500 a year, or £30,000 in our money, about a quarter of which came 
from endowments, the rest from offerings, subscriptions, and fees. A good 
deal of money must also have come from the sale of indulgences or forms of 
admission to the guild, which bestowed certain quite extraordinary privileges 
on the purchasers. The altar of Our Lady of Scala Coeli gave as powerful an 
absolution as a pilgrimage to Rome. The present article is concerned with 
all those documents printed by Richard Pynson in London which I know to 
be extant and which were for sale at Boston.* Three of these documents are 
listed in the S.T.C. (nos. 17549—51), but the last of them has been given the 
unfortunately absurd imprint “Boston, 1555’. I will describe all the known 
documents in chronological order of printing. 


1. VNiuersis xpifidelibus presentes litteras inspecturis. Nos Alderminus ¢ 
Camerarij gilde siue cdfraternitatis i honoré bté marie virgis in ecclesia 


! I have to thank Professor William A. Jackson for patiently answering a number of letters; 
Mr. Lawrence E. Tanner, C.V.O., for the loan of two documents from Westminster Abbey 
which he kindly deposited in the British Museum for some weeks; Mr. H. N. Blakiston for 
help at the Public Record Office; and Mr. G. Ellis Flack for sending me a photograph of the 
example in Nottingham University Library. 

2 A. M. Cook, Boston (Botolph’s Town), second and enlarged edition (Boston, 1948), p. 13. 

3 Ibid., p. 42. 

* All these documents fall within the period 1504-22. 1 am not here concerned with two 
which according to Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica (col. 356k) were printed by W. Fakes, dated 
respectively 8 March 1505 and 10 December 1508 (no locations for which are now known), 
and one printed in 1531 by R. Fakes, which is now at Downside Abbey (see Dom Aelred 
Watkin’s letter in The Times Literary Supplement, 27 June 1942, p. 322). The Rev. Prebendary 
Clark-Maxwell in an article in Archaeologia (vol. lxxv (1926), p. 59) listed seven documents, 
and in a second article in the same periodical (vol. xxix (1929), p. 216) he increased the number 
to twelve. If we omit the two printed by W. Fakes, the one printed by R. Fakes, and the Eng- 
lish document now in Cambridge University Library (which is of a different nature) and add 
the one in British Museum, Department of Manuscripts, of which Clark-Maxwell was ignorant, 
we are left with a total of ten printed documents, falling into seven editions, which is surprisingly 
few in view of Clark-Maxwell’s legitimate remarks (Archaeologia, xxv (1926), p. 47): ‘[Boston 
letters] are the most voluminous, as they are among the latest of such letters, and must have 
been issued in large quantities, since in later “editions” the year is printed, the month and day 
only being left to be filled in with the name of the recipients, implying that a fresh batch was 
required every year.’ 
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scti Botulphi | de Bostofi Lincolfi dioct istituti. . . . (line 25) . . . Anno 
incarnacdis diiice millesimo gngétesimoquarto sep|timo. Id septébris. 
Pdtificatus sui anno primo. . . . (line 29) . . . Dat apd Bostoii die 
mésis Anno dii millesimoquingétesimo. 


29 lines. Type: 95 textura. Type-page: 134288 mm. S.T.C. 17551, with the 
imprint ‘Boston, 1555’, which was copied from the British Museum Catalogue. 
Clark-Maxwell (Archaeologia, 1xxxix (1929), p. 216) gives the date as 1535. But 
since the date 7 September 1504 occurs in the text as the day on which the Papal 
privileges were granted in Rome, and since the only recorded copy (British 
Museum, C. 23. a. 22) was made out in favour of a certain Thomas Baragh, mer- 
chant, with the manuscript date 23 July 1505 added, we know that it must have 
been printed late in 1504 or carly in 1505. There was at that time no printing at 
Boston, and the type is that of Pynson. 
Copy: British Museum, C. 23. a. 22. Attached is the broken seal of the guild. 


2. VNiuersis xpifidelib” piites lfas inspecturis. Nos aldermanus 2 Camerarii 
gilde siue c6fraternitatis i honoré bté marie virgis i ecclia scti Botulphi de 
Bostoii | Lincolnefi dio¢. instituti. . . . (line 29) . . . Dat apud Bostoii 

die mensis Anno diii millesimo quingentesimo 


29 lines. Type: 95 textura. Type-page: c. 138288 mm. Not in S.T.C. This 
edition is very similar to the preceding, having the same initial V and the same 
text, but is of a different setting throughout. It was probably printed about the 
same time, i.e. shortly after 7 September 1504, the only date mentioned in the 
text. In the only known copy no manuscript date of issue has been entered. 

Copy: Public Record Office, C. 47, Bundle 15, File 6, no. 31. (This copy was 
issued to Katarina Langlay, whose name has been entered in manuscript.) 


3. V NIVERSIS Xfifidelib? jsentes lias ispecturis. Nos Aldermann® et 
Camerarii Gilde siue 2fratnitatis in hono-|re bté Marie virginis i Eclia scti 
Botulphi. de Boston Lincolii. dio¢. istitute Salt in oi saluatore . . . 
(line 31) . .. Quay dat est apd sctim Petra. A° icarnatdis | diiice Millesimo 
Gngentesio sexto. decio septio. kI. Iunii Potificat sui. .iij. . . . (line 35) 
Dat. apud Bostoii. die mensis. Ae diii: M.v.C. 


35 lines. Type: 95 textura. Type-page: c. 163 x 255 mm. Not in S.T.C. Printed 
between 16 May 1506 and 26 July 1507, the date of issue of the only recorded copy. 
The initial V consists of a block 30 mm. square containing a white V on a black 
ground. Inside the letter is the Virgin Mary with the Child in her arms, and below 
is a design of leaves. The rest of the first word, NIvERSIS, is made up of a single 
woodcut block with white capitals on a black ground, and with white frame-line 
above and below. 

Copy: Public Record Office, C. 47, Bundle 15, File 6, no. 18. (This copy was 
pti to Thomas Case and Margaret his wife on 26 July 1507, the letters ‘vij’ 
having been added in ink at the end of the printed date M.v.C.) 


4. V NIVERSIS Xpifidelibus piites lfas inspecturis. Nos Aldermannus et 
Camerarij Gilde siue pfraternitatis in honore bté | Marie ¥ginis i ecclia scti 
Botulphi de Boston Lincolii. dioceb. istitute Saluté, in oim saluatore. . . . 
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(line 31) . . . Quarii dat est Anno | incarnationis dominice. Millesimo 
quingentesimo vndecimo. xvij®. kalen. Ianuarij. Pontificatus sui Anno 
nono. approbando et confirmando tributa | et commissa est potestas 
Dilect nobis in xp intra nfox 2ffm numeri eligim® ¢ admittimus 
z indulti | te . « (line 35) . . . Dat apud Bostoii. die mésis 
Anno diii. M.v.C. | @ Visa et examinata per me Will’m 
horsey. # per me Iohanné yonge. Impressagq p Richardi Pynson. 
36 lines. Type: 95 textura. Type-page: 180x278 mm. Not in S.T.C., but men- 
tioned in the Bibliographical Socicty’s Handlists (Pynson, p. 14), as ‘Indulgence to 
the church of Boston’. The date specified in the text, 16 December 1511, suggests 
that the document was printed shortly after. It will be observed that this is the 
first edition in the series to contain a colophon. The initial V and the rest of the 
first word in woodcut are as in the previous description. 
Copies: (1) Westminster Abbey, Muniments 6655 (with no manuscript addi- 
tions). (2) British Museum, Department of Manuscripts, Wolley Charters 3.94 
issued to Mark Lowe, but no date —. To this copy is attached the seal of 
¢ guild, now broken, on a strip of plain vellum. 


5. The next document to be described is of a different kind, since it is in 
English. It is not a form of admission to the guild, but a notification of 
privileges of members of the Guild of Our Lady of Scala Coeli at Boston, 
and as such it has been entered under a different sub-heading in S.T.C. 
(17549). Cook (op. cit., p. 37) asks whether the altar of Our Lady of 
Scala Coeli ‘was the altar of the Lady Chapel under a new name, repro- 
ducing in some fashion a famous altar of Scala Coeli at Rome’. It seems 
that it was, since this document, among its other privileges, declares that 
‘it is graunted to all Cristen people, the which any fryday in the yere doth 
vysyt our Lady chapell in the sayd parysshe Churche of Bostone shall haue 
the full lybertyes power of Scala celi in Rome’. 

... [Ou]r Lady of Scfala Coeli] | . . . all Cristen people the [which shall 

yt the sayd Chapell of our lady in . . . (line 47) Also our sayde holy 
Father maketh all bretherne, ¢ susters partetakers of all the suffrages, masses, 
prayers, z other dyuyne seruyce and of | all good werkes of pyte, and 
mercy with thobytes that is tl i the sayd Gylde for all the bretherne, 
and susterne, and shalbe done as longe as | the worlde standes, and goddes 
blessynge ¢ all holy Churches. [ornament] | € Visa et ef. . .] 


50 lines at least. Types: 95 textura (text); 64° (marginalia on left). Type-page: 
230 (?)x 280mm. S.T.C. 17549. The piece is not signed by Pynson, asthe S.7.C, 
suggests (unless his name appeared in a colophon on that part which is now missing), 
but it is in his types 95 textura and 64° rotunda vot to Isaac’s descriptions: 


hence the date of printing is probably nearer to [15167] than to [1505?] (the 
with 


S.T.C.’s dating), since [15167?] is the earliest date associa 64°. Three 
ornaments used on this document are all found in Pynson’s si ks. 
Copy: Cambridge University Library, SSS. 12. 1 (5), torn at top and bottom. 


6. V NIVERSIS Et singulis cristifidelibus presentes litteras inspecturis Nos 
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Aldermanus ¢ camerarii Gilde | seu >fraternitatis in honore diue Marie 
virginis in ecclia sci Botulphi de Boston, Lincolfi dio? institut saluté . . . 
(line 48) . . . Dillect nobis in xpo intra nforum confratri numeri 
elegim’, aggregam?, et admittim? | indultoriig ac concessionii, necnon 
oim suffragiora: . . . (line 51) . . . Dat Bostoii die mésis Anno diii. 
M.ccccc. xviij. | @ Per me Io. Sixtini v.I. doctoré. € Per me Petri 
Potkyn legii doctoré. @ Impressum per me Richardt Pynson Regis 
Impressorem. 


$2 lines. Types: 95 textura (first line only); 70 textura. Type-page: 237 x.189 mm. 
Not in S.T.C. Printed before 30 October 1518. 

Copies: (1) Westminster Abbey, Muniments 6656 (issued to John Pickering on 
30 October 1518). (2) Nottingham University Library (formerly Lord Middleton, 
issued to Thomas and Brigit Willoughby on 27 January 1518, i.e. probably 1518/19). 
See Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report on the Manuscripts of Lord Middleton, 
preserved at Wollaton Hall, Nottinghamshire, 1911, p. 133. This gives the date of issue 
as 27 January 1519. 


7. V NIVERSIS Et singulis xpifidelibus presentes litteras inspecturis. Nos 
Aldermanus ¢ came | rarij Gilde seu pfratnitatis i honore diue Marie vir- 
inis i ecclia sacti Botulphi de Boston, Lincolii dioé | institut Saluté . . . 
fline $2) .. . Dat Boston die mensis Anno diii. millesimo 
quingentesimo. xxj. | Per me Io. Sixtind. vtri. iu. docto. Per me Petri 
Potkyn Legii docto. Impressum per me Richardum Pynsonii Regium 
Impressorem. 


53 lines. Types: 95 textura (first line only); 70 textura. Not in S.T.C. For a 
printed description (with reduced illustration), see Quaritch, Catalogue no. 436 
(1930), no. 223. Type-page: 233188 mm. This edition uses for the first time 
a rounded initial V, with leaves, and containing the Virgin and Child. 

Copy: New York, Pierpont Morgan Library. This copy was offered by Quaritch 
in 1930 for £75 and was bought by the Pierpont Morgan Library. It was issued on 
15 March 1521 to John de Radelyff and Margaret Fis wife, and was probably 


printed shortly before that date. According to the manuscript footnote, the price 
paid was xxvjs. viijd. 


8. V NIVERSIS Et singulis xpifidelibus presentes litteras inspecturis. Nos 
Aldermanus @ came-|rarij Gilde seu >fratnitatis i honore diue Marie vir- 
ginis i ecclia saicti Botulphi de Boston, Lincolii dioc. | institut. . . (line 52) 
. . Dat Bostoii die mensis Anno diii. M.ccccc. xxij. | 
Per me Io. Sixtinii. vtri. iu. docto. Per me Petri Potkyn legii docto. 
Impressum per me Richardi Pynsoni regiii Impressorem. 


53 lines. Types: 95 textura (first line only); 70 textura. Type-page: 183 X 221 mm. 
Initial V as in the last description. S.T.C. 17550. The date of printing is not certain. 
Sotheby’s Catalogue, 1 August 1935, no. 186, remarks: ‘It was probably printed in 
this year [1521] or earlier as Leo X (who died December 1, 1521) is referred to as 
the reigning Pope.’ The printed year 1522 has not been struck out and replaced in 
manuscript by the year 1521 in the copy described by Sotheby (as there stated), 
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for the manuscript date on this copy is clearly also 1522 (see reproduction in Ellis 
Catalogue 284 of 1931). All that can safely be said is that it was printed before 
26 April 1522. 

Copies: (1) British Museum, C. 37. f. 31. Issued on 9 May 1522 to a lady whose 
name is very difficult to read: it has been read by Clark-Maxwell as ‘Edna Hoose 
[Hussey]’, but seems more likely to be ‘Edvina Hosse’, widow. Attached to this 
copy is part of the seal of the guild, stuck on to a strip of vellum which was cut 
from another copy of the same piece of printing. (2) The copy mentioned above, 
offered by Messrs. Ellis in their catalogues 284 (1931) and 342 (1938, item 61), and 
also in Sotheby’s Sale, 1 August 1935, no. 186. Present location unknown. This 
copy was issued on 26 April 1522 to Wylleam Noryes and Ellena his wife. 


The seven editions here described (omitting the document in English now 
in Cambridge University Library), comprising in all ten known copies of 
the form of admission to the Guild of St. we | at Boston, strongly suggest 
that Richard Pynson, the King’s Printer, had the complete contract, at least 
between 1504 and 1522, for their printing. It is only from the existence at 
Downside Abbey of the example printed by Richard Fakes in 1531 and from 
Watt’s record of the two documents of 1505 and 1506 which he listed as 
printed by William Fakes that we have any evidence of another printer 
taking over this work. The surviving number of these documents is of 
course exceedingly small in comparison with the huge quantities which must 
have been printed. The inventory of the goods of the guild made in 1534 
shows it to have been very wealthy,' and these printed forms of admission 
and their wide sale have an obvious importance in the history of the guild. 


D. E. RHopes 


THOMAS CHARDE, PRINTER AND BOOKSELLER 


R. B. McKerrow (Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers, 1557-1640) and D. 
Paige (The Library, 4th ser., xxi, pp. 26-43) have summarized what is known 
of Charde’s life; but in the Acts of the Privy Council I have found a document 
which adds one fact more. It is dated 2 April 1587. I have expanded a few 
contractions in the following transcript: 


A letter to Sir Thomas Puleston, Alderman Webb, Alderman Ratliffe, Doctour 
Cousens, Doctor Fletcher, Mr Aske, Mr Gunnell, Mr Norton and Mr Bishoppe, 
or to anie three of them, that whereas their Lordships were enformed that Thomas 
Charde stationer havinge diuers debtes owinge vnto him to the value of 1s00!4, 
and not beinge able then to gather vp the same, and that he could not give his 
creditors that speedie contentement be willinglie desired) beinge indetted vnto 
them in like summe, and that he stoode in doubt because of his said wante of 
meanes to make then present paiment vnto his creditors, to be throughe arrest 
interrupted of his trade, wherbie he might receaue hinderaunce to his vtter vn- 
doinge his wife and children. Their Lordships thought good to write to the said 
Sir Thomas Puleston, &c, that they should call before them all such of his creditours 


* Ellis Catalogue 342 (1938), item 61. 
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as he should name, and to treat with them to yeld some toleracion of time, that 
neither he nor anie of his sureties should be troubled or arrested by them, and that 
they should be permitted to passe with free libertie, to the ende the said Charde might 
travell for the recouerie of his debtes, that he might be the better able to giue his 
said creditours contentment. And that they should not suffer anie writtes of Arrest 
or execucion to be graunted forth against the said Charde or anie of his sureties so 
longe as they should thinke needefal for his releife, And that the Lord Maiour 
and Sheriffe should addresse all such persons as should be sutors to obtaine 
writtes of arrest against him or anie of his suerties to be ordred therein to the said 
Sir Thomas Puleston, &c. [P.C. 2/14, p. 314.] 


A further interesting fact presents itself. The “Doctor Fletcher’ is Giles 
Fletcher, the Elder; and Charde published his Russe Common Wealth (S.T.C. 
11056) in 1591. Their meeting at this time offers a probable explanation 
how Charde came to publish Fletcher’s book. Lioyp E, Berry 


A SIGNED BINDING BY JAMES FLEMING, 
NEWCASTLE, c. 1740 


Tue second earliest, and until now the largest, bookbinder’s ticket known 
is that of John Linn, of Newcastle upon Tyne, an illustration of which can 
be seen in the Schiff Catalogue, vol. 4, no. 6. The binding on which it 
occurs is now in the Broxbourne Library of Mr. A. Ehrman. 


A signed binding exactly a oR with that of John Linn and bearing 


a ticket which closely resembles his has recently come to light and is now also 
in the Broxbourne Library. The binding covers A Treatise of Book-keeping, 
by Alexander Malcolm, London, 1731. On the upper flyleaf is a pencilled 
inscription ‘Christopher Milburn his Book 1740 December the 30 Day’. 

The binding measures 235 180 mm. and is of brown sheepskin on paste- 
boards; there are five bands, and the spine is quite plain. The decoration on 
the covers consists of an inner and an outer frame marked by a two-line 
fillet surrounding a central rectangle formed by a roll-tool of semicircles and 
small flowers; this is mitred to the outer frame, at each corner of which is 
a conventional ornament. The outer frame and the central rectangle are 
sprinkled, but the inner frame has been protected. The leather is in excellent 
condition except for a little peeling of the top layer of the sheepskin on the 
upper cover. No watermark is visible on the endpapers. 

The binder, James Fleming, has been recorded previously, by Welford 
and by Plomer (Dictionary, 1726 to 1775), only as a bookseller between 1741 
and 1765. He died on 7 January 1766. His ticket (Fig. 1), which is on the 
upper paste-down, is slightly larger than that of John Linn, the area 
measuring 150X 78 mm. or 6x 3} inches; the overall size of the label is 
64x 4} inches. It will be noticed that Fleming’s shop, like Linn’s, was on the 
Tyne Bridge, his sign being the Bible. This lites the narrow roadway of 
which was flanked S shops, was destroyed by floods in 1771. 


f 
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JAMES FLEMING, Bosk-binder, 
At the BIBL E on Tyne- Bridge, Neewcaftle, 
Sells the following Goovs and Stationary Ware, 
Whelefale or Retail, at the Lowef Prices, viz, 


IB LES and Common-Prayers ofall Sorts, 

of Gilt or Plain Bindings ; Books in Divini- 
tv, Hiftory, Law, Phyfick, Mathematicks, 
Navigation, Plays, Poems, Novels, &. All 
Sorts of Accompt-Books for Merchants or 
others; fuchas, Wajfte-books, Journals, Ledgers, 
Cafh-books, 8c. Pocket-bocks, with any other 
Kind of Paper-bocks, Ruled or not Ruled, of 
the beft Paper, and neatly bound. All Sorts of 
Writing-Paper, or Parchment; Red or Black 
Ink, Japan Ink, Jndian Cake-Ink, and Ink- 
Powder, Quills, Pens, Pencils, Slates, Letter- 
cafes, File-plates for Letters, Wax, Wafers, 
Mufick-books of all Sorts, Fiddle-ftrings, Copy- 
books, with or without Copies, Sea-charts, 
Scales, Compaffes, Coafting-Pilots, and other 
Sea-books ; Maps and Piétures, with or without 
Frames, Horn-books, Primers, Pfalters, Tefta- 
ments, Spelling-books, Accidences, Gram- 
mars, with all other School-books and Stationary 
Wares. Alfo, Dr. Daffy’s original famous Cor- 
dial Elixir, Dr. Stougbton’s Cordial Elixir for 
the Stomach; Dr. Godfrey’s General Cordial, 
his Elixir, and Bathing Spirits; as alfo, the 
true Spirits of Scurvy-grafs, Golden, Purging, 
and Plain. 

Where Gentlemen may be duly ferved 
With any New Books, as publifhed Weekly or 
Monthly ; and likewife have their Books Bound, 
Gilt, and Letter’d, after the beft Manner. 
faid James FLEMING buys Gentlemens 

Libraries, or any Parcel of Old Books. 


Fic. 1 


The text of Fleming’s ticket closely resembles that of Linn’s. It records 
that he sells, inter alia, Bibles, Prayer Books, ‘Accompt-Books’, fiddle-strings, 
maps and pictures, horn-books, ‘Also, Dr. Daffy’s original famous Cordial 
Elixir, Dr. Stoughton’s Cordial Elixir for the Stomach’ and other patent 
medicines and spirits. This is in accordance with a well-known eighteenth- 
century practice by which stationers and booksellers also dealt in patent 


medicines. 
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The binding can be dated between the years 1731, when the book was 

ublished, and 1740, when the inscription was written by Christopher Mil- 
Ban. the bearer of a name still well known in Newcastle and Northumber- 
land. Wwe. S. 


THE FIRST PUBLICATION OF 
‘THE SPECTRE OF THE REAL’ 


Professor RICHARD L. Purpy in his excellent bibliography of Hardy cites 
the winter number of To-Day, published on 17 November 1894, as the first 
publication of “The Spectre of the Real’, on which the novelist collaborated 
with his friend Florence Henniker.! But publication had at least begun two 
days earlier in the Philadelphia Press, in which “The Spectre of the Real’ by 
Thomas Hardy—Mrs. Henniker is not mentioned—appeared in six instal- 
ments, 15-21 November 1894, each instalment being printed on page 11 of 
the issue concerned. 

The problem of first publication, however, is not quite so simple as this. 
Although a few bibliographers—most notably Mr. Graham Pollard*—have 
shown some awareness of the difficulties raised by syndicated newspaper 
publication, they have for the most part snelnibed. a number of the pitfalls 


involved.} As a rule, publication in any single newspaper subscribing to a 
syndicate (and the task of ascertaining which newspapers subscribed to any 
syndicate would be no easy one) constitutes first-—if often multiple— 


publication, for stories or other features were usually supplied by the syndi- 
cate for release on the same day by all —— subscribing to any given 
item. But occasionally a story, later released to other newspapers in the 
subscribing group, might appear in one newspaper in advance of the rest, 
or a newspaper might conceivably disregard the agreement with the syndi- 
cate and print the story early. Furthermore, newspapers using the syndicate 
did not meses a the same stories. A particular story, for example, 
— appear in the Philadelphia Press, but not in the Boston Transcript. The 
only way of being absolutely certain about first newspaper publication 
would be to examine the files of all newspapers that at any time subscribed 
to the syndicate during the course of its existence. This procedure would no 
doubt entail an unduly heavy expenditure of time, but bibliographical cor- 
rections would be made and interesting stories, articles, or poems might be 
discovered, since authors such as H. G. Wells, Rudyard Kipling,* Robert 

' Thomas Hardy, A Bibliographical Study (London, 1954), pp. 304-5. 

2 See his ‘Serial Fiction’, in New Paths in Book Collecting, ed. John Carter (London, 1934), 
pp- 265~70, and ‘Novels in Newspapers; Some Unpublished Letters of Captain Mayne Reid’, 
R.E.S. xviii (1942), p. 73; see also Purdy, pp. 340-1. If Mr. Pollard could be induced to under- 
take a comprehensive study of the workings of newspaper serialization in both Great Britain 
and the United States, students of bibliography and of fiction would be deeply grateful to him. 

3 This analysis is based exclusively on metropolitan daily newspapers in the United States, 
but the findings, I believe, are more generally applicable. 

* Kipling’s story “The Devil and the Deep Sea’, for example, first appeared in the Philadelphia 
Press and other newspapers on 22, 23, 26, 27, and 28 November 1895, not in The Graphic— 
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Louis Stevenson, Stephen Crane, and Hamlin Garland, to name only a few, 
frequently sold their work to syndicates. One might add that the files of 
many newspapers are rapidly deteriorating, and it is quite possible that 
unique material may be lost unless such files are searched in the reasonably 
near future. Moreover, the spread of literary culture through newspaper 
syndication and the effect of this medium on fiction are both relatively 
neglected subjects, though clearly of considerable importance." 

Be that as it may, the assumption is for the most part safe that appearance 
of a story in any one newspaper (although it might well come out simul- 
taneously in others) is the fest publication. “The Spectre of the Real’ was 
distributed in the United States by the Bacheller Syndicate,? and doubt- 
less other newspapers in addition to the Press carried the story during 
15-21 November. But in any case American priority is clear. 

It is hard to be sure which of Hardy’s stories went to American newspaper 
syndicates. ‘A Mere Interlude’, for instance, first appeared in the United 
States in the Philadelphia Press—and without doubt other newspapers—on 
18 and 25 October 1885 (p. 10 in each case), not in Munro’s Seaside Library 
Pocket Edition; and other examples might be found. 

David BoNNELL GREEN 


unless the Christmas number came out before 23 November; see Flora V. Livingston, Biblio- 
graphy of the Works of Rudyard Kipling (New York, 1927), p. 190. 

' Frank Singleton writes (Tillotsons, 1850-1950: Centenary of a Family Business, Bolton and 
London, 1950, pp. 41-42): ‘Many authors who would otherwise have remained obscure 
climbed to fame through the fiction bureau. Similarly readers who would otherwise only have 


had access to sensational rubbish were able to enjoy in their own homes the work of the best 
modern writers. ... [An author] found that he lost none of his own readers and gained hosts of 
new ones. . . and on that account he could make better terms for each successive , not only 
with Tillotsons, but with the book publishers.’ 

2 For a study of this enterprise see Charles E. Samuels, ‘Irving Bacheller’s Pioneer Syndicate’, 
Journalism Quarterly, xxiv (winter 1957), pp. 90-92. For a useful although condensed sketch 
of this aspect of journalism, see Alfred McClung Lee, The Daily Newspaper in America: The 
Evolution of a Social Instrument (New York, 1937), pp. 576-86; see also Elmo Scott Watson, 
‘A History of Newspaper Syndicates in the United States: 1865-1935’, supplement to Publishers’ 
Auxiliary (16 November 1935), 16 pp.; V. V. McNitt, ‘Sam McClure Started Something’, 
Editor & Publisher, lxvii (21 July 1934), pp. 80, 84, 86, 90; and S. S. McClure, ‘And McClure 
Tells How He Did It’, ibid., pp. 82, 90. 
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JoserpH Moxon, Mechanick Exercises on the whole Art of Printing. Edited by Hersert Davis 
and Harry Carter. London, Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. Lxiv+ 480; 7 plates, 
illustrations. 93x 6in. £5. 5s. 

ENGUIsH printing in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was so often bad that 

many books of the period display, in their technical irregularities, important 

evidence for the transmission of the text and other circumstances of sedionien. 

But experimental knowledge of the printers’ methods is supplemented by Moxon’s 

Mechanick Exercises, a somewhat idealized statement, influenced no doubt by the 

author's Dutch training, of standard practice in the 1670's and 1680's, and by far 

the earliest textbook of printing in any language. Without Moxon always at hand, 
the bibliographer has much difficulty in solving problems relating to individual 
books—the information is so minute and so dispersed that occasional reference in 
libraries is not enough—and without him it is hardly possible to approach the more 
general problem of how far the common practice of his own time represents that 
of the Elizabethan age. Not many more than fifty copies of the original edition of 

1683 are known to survive, De Vinne’s reprint of 1896 has long been unobtainable, 

and the facsimile published as a supplement to the Caxton Magazine for 1901 was 

not continued beyond No. IX of - original parts. The Oxford University Press 

has now provided the grand desideratum of English historical bibliography, by an 

act of piety which will bring great honour to Moxon, to the editors, and to the 
rinters. 

¥ Moxon’s text has been reproduced literatim, apart from long s’s and ligatures, 
with all the odd spellings and irrational capitals and italics which add so much to 
the charm of his style, but obvious printers’ errors have been corrected and some 
modifications have been made in the punctuation. Marginal notes and references 
obviate nearly all the difficulties of finding related material, and though they do 
not include references to the original pagination, quotations can be verified easily 
enough through the excellent index. 

The critical apparatus of footnotes and appendixes explains most of the ob- 
scurities of the text and offers by way of comment a rich feast of assorted illustrative 
material, amounting in some cases to independent essays on points of printin 
history. Nearly one-third of Moxon’s text is concerned with letter-cutting a 
enedenaiine, This part is rather more amply and profoundly annotated than the 
rest of the book, with an obvious mastery which will, I hope, receive due recogni- 
tion from abler hands than mine. It would clearly have in impossible, within 
a single volume, to give a full commentary on the sections on printing, since to do 
so would have involved detailed comparisons with later English and foreign text- 
books and criticism of innumerable modern research publications. 

Pages xix~lv contain an introductory study of Moxon’s life in the best Oxford 
style of deep erudition and urbane writing. It seems to include all the information 
that can be extracted with certainty from Moxon’s publications and from the 
obvious archival sources. Perhaps only chance discoveries in unsuspected places 
can fill in the large gaps in his a early life in Holland and his mysteri- 


ous career as a printer. But a little more might have been taken with due caution 


from the Mechanick Exercises. ‘As a printer there is no sign of him after 1671.’ This 
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is deduced from the disappearance of Moxon’s imprint after that date, and the 
editors take his statement (p. 37) that he ‘us’d to make [letter-boards] of Sugar- 
Chest’ as an indication that he was no longer a printer when he wrote. But Moxon 
himself says (p. 30) that he has ‘of late’ had the partitions of type-cases dovetailed 
into the frames. Again, on p. 76, as the editors remark, he writes as though he was 
still at work, and, as they do not remark, the account of his method of counting off 
copy (pp. 239-44) is in the present tense. The passages in which he writes as an 
active printer refer to managerial functions—costing and the purchase of equi 
ment—and a question worth investigating is whether after 1671 * sseeatrti 
printing-office carried on in another name, perhaps by the still unidentified printer 
of Mechanick Exercises. Traces of his other activitics might be found in customs 
records. To my mind his remarks on Dutch presses have a strong flavour of sales- 
manship. He knew Holland well, he used Dutch type, and he published maps by 
Dutch engravers; it is not unreasonable to suppose that he had an interest in the 
importation of Dutch presses. The trade is not unknown—the importation of 

resses without notice to the Stationers’ Company was for some years prohibited 
- the Printing Act of 1649, and Dr. Davis and Mr. Carter’s note on p. 49 cites an 
authority of 1710 for its continuance. 

The editors rank with McKerrow as the inaugurators of a new epoch in the 
study of English printing history. Their commentaries will no doubt be questioned 
and supplemented for years to come, but that will only prove their success in 
stimulating the ‘speculatory Ingenuity’ that Moxon hope be in his readers. This 
must be my apology for offering a personal choice of marginalia. 

Page 17. The assertion in the note that paper windows were used in printing- 
offices so that the sun might not dry the wetted paper seems hardly consistent with 


the text, in which Moxon discusses lighting in great detail without giving any 
reason for such windows. It is apropos of freezing, not drying, that he says 
apologetically in parentheses: ‘Printers using generally but Paper-windows.’ The 
explanation is to be found in the general history of building: window-glass was still 
so dear that parchment, bladder, oiled linen, and paper remained in common use. 

Page 18. The note on pulling = otherwise than from an imposed forme 


might have been carried a little farther. Savage may well be the first author to 
mention proofing in galley: he says that for newspaper work ‘brass galleys are 
poo | ... the compositor is enabled, when a galley full is composed, to put 
a sidestick and footstick to it and quoin it, and pull a proof in the galley’.! But 
he does not say whether or not the proof was pulled on a press. The invention is 
probably “an older, since Stower includes brass galleys in his price-list of equip- 
ment.? Fertel, as the editors note, writes in 1723 ‘of small jobs being proofed with 
a roller without being put in a press, but evidently after being locked up’. This 
device was probably ino in England in Moxon’s time; to Gent it was in 1739 
‘as it were, a new kind of press, only a roller wrapt about with blankets’. Savage 
describes slip-proofs as something occasionally useful,* and the O.E.D.’s earliest 
reference for galley-proof is dated 1892. 

Page 38. The gutter-stick, as illustrated by Moxon, has a deep groove occupying 
about half its width, like that in the Encyclopédie’s furniture. His two explanations 


1 W. Savage, A Dictionary of the Art of Printing (1841), p. 249. 
2 C. Stower, The Printer’s Grammar (1808), p. $15. 

3 The Life of Mr. Thomas Gent (1832), pp. 192-3. 

4 W. Savage, op. cit., p. 774. 
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of the groove are questioned and an unconvincing new one based on Fertel’s refer- 
ence to it is advanced; the editors might have found support for their scepticism, 
and yet another explanation, in Savage's article Furniture, refuted nevertheless 
under Imposition by Savage's advice to use the furniture gutter-side down, Modern 
printers will give similarly diverse explanations of the vestigial groove about 1 mm, 
deep in their furniture, Perhaps all these authorities are victims of the fallacy called 
Non causa pro causa: they are mistaking incidental advantages for the true reason, 
and that reason may be one that was ole forgotten in Moxon’s time. 

Page 60. Moxon says that the rivet-holes in ie iron plates at the corners of the 
coffin must be ‘square Bored’; his precise meaning, say the editors, can only be 
— But his further explanation makes it clear that he means countersunk, and 

¢ Square-bore is described and illustrated under smiths’ work in the first volume of 
Mechanick Exercises. It is a tapered reamer of square section, 

Page 266, note. ‘In the wooden press the point-screws could be fixed in only 
two — (p. 64). There was no arrangement to allow of their being slid back- 
wards and forwards in the tympans, as there was in the later iron presses.’ This is 
true of Moxon’s press, whose tympan had two square holes in each rail, one in the 
middle and the other at a third of the distance from the fore-end to the hind-end. 
But Luckombe prints an amended version of this passage, according to which each 
rail has a slot reaching ‘within six inches of either end’. In Stower the slot itself is 
six inches long. 

Page 267. What Moxon says about imposition and the laying on of formes 
needed more rigorous criticism. On p. 267, under ‘Making Register’, the press- 
man, having pulled the first side, ‘turns the other Side of the Register-Sheet the 
proper way his Volumne requires, viz. end-ways if it be Octavo or Folio; or Side- 
ways if Twelves or Quarto, &c. as at large you see in the section of Imposing’, The 
editors comment: ‘A suggestion here that quartos were backed up by turning the 
sheet side-for-side is misleading: the impositions given by Moxon, o Rertel and 
by Gessner (Lehrjunge, 1743) in that it was not so. Moxon’s directions for the 
placing of the press-points (p. 265) also confirm that the sheet was turned end-for- 
end when the imposition was in quarto.’ This is too dogmatic, The sheets of 
quartos, and likewise of folios and octavos, can be turned on the long axis if the 
second forme is laid on in the opposite way to that required for turning on the 
short axis, and perhaps some printers used that method, just as some turned duo- 
decimo sheets on the short axis. Ernesti (Die Wol-eingerichtete Buchdruckerey, 1733 
mentions this alternative for duodecimos in,a note, and the Encyclopédie (1769 
describes both methods impartially. Moxon has said (p. 265) that the points for 
folios, quartos, and octavos are to be placed at unequal distances from the middle 
of the sheet, for end-to-end turning, and again on p. 297, in his directions for 
turning the heap, he makes it clear that his twelves and twenty-fours were turned 
differently from the other formats. The relative positions of the inner and outer 
formes of quartos in the plan of imposition in Plate 26 (p. 224) and his instructions 
for folding (p. 316) — further reasons for believing that his own practice 
was to turn a sheet of quarto end-for-end. He could not turn his twelves that way 


because he could put his points in only two positions on the tympan, The editors 
have not remarked that his diagram of the duodecimo imposition (Plate 27, p. 225) 
is inconsistent with his statement on p. 239 that the outer and inner formes are to 
be laid on respectively with the foot of the first and third page next the tympan. 


' P, Luckombe, The History and Art of Printing (1771), p. 308. 
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This instruction holds good for the standard scheme of imposition recommended 
by the later authorities, with the first fold on the short axis, but Moxon’s scheme, 
with the fold on the long axis, puts page 3 in the middle of the sheet and facing 
away from the tympan. 

Pages 373-4 (‘The Improved Wooden Press’). The editors are no doubt right in 
believing that there was no fundamental difference between the ‘old-fashioned 
press’ caricatured in Moxon’s Plate 3 and the new-fashioned Dutch press. The 
superiority of the latter depended on a combination of improvements in detail. 
“There is no reason to think that Blacu improved the screw or found a way of 
making the platen rise after the impression, as some writers have alleged.’ The 
history of the recoiling bar deserves careful investigation because of the effect this 
device must have had on the speed of production. It apparently originated in the 
substitution, in the mid-sixteenth century, of bronze or iron screws for wooden 
ones, Metal screws could have a much smaller diameter, necessitating a steeper 
pitch; the discovery followed that such a screw could be made to io by the de- 
compression of elastic packing in the mortises of the head and winter. 

Page 375. The editors are mid philologists but rash mechanicians, In the note 
on ‘The Summer of the Press’ they say: “The O.E.D. is probably mistaken in 
surmising that the name “winter” originated as a jocose word for the part of the 
press that was the counterpart of the summer, There is no true antithesis: a winter 
is an essential part of any screw-press, whilst the summer is an optional accessory, 
and in the printing-press a late introduction.’ Surely winter comes from the French 
ventriére, in one of its meanings defined by Hatzfeld and Darmesteter as ‘Pidce de 
bois qui soutient par le milieu deux ou Redon pices de bois jointes ensemble’. 
It is tempting to suppose that the word was introduced by French printers and 
pre Par in its present form through a fancied connexion with ‘the summer or 


head of the press’ (quoted by O.E.D. from —e 1662), but unfortunately for 


that theory, the English Dialect Dictionary records winter as meaning a transverse 
object of a quite different kind, ‘an iron frame or loose bar made to fit on to the 
bars of a grate to hold anything which is to be heated’, Perhaps the original mean- 
ing here was a shelf extending from side to side of an o etaoe The winter 
in Moxon’s press has two functions: (i) it supports is ona and bears the 
pressure on the forme; (ii) it holds the cheeks in position by means of its dove- 
tailed tenons. What Moxon calls the summer is a rail mortised into the checks 
below the winter, an ‘optional accessory’ aiding the winter in its second function. 
It is not true that the winter is an essential part of any screw press—the basic re- 
quirement is that the head in which the screw works shall be in a fixed position, 
and this can be met by attaching it to the floor or to the roof. Both methods may 
be seen in illustrations of carly papermakers’ presses, and Moxon explains the 
principle on p. 256. 

Pages 442-3 (‘Later Books on Printing and their reliance on Moxon’). Mention 
might have been made of two unacknowledged abridgements in The Universal 
Magazine: (i) “The Art of Printing’, i. 27-33, 60-62 (1747), with a plate, copied 
from Moxon, illustrating the Dutch press, the composing-stick, and the Roman 
case; (ii) “The Art of Cutting, Casting, and Preparing of Letter for Printing’, vi. 
274-8 (1750), with a plate of the interior of a type-foundry, incorporating copies 
of Moxon's illustrations of the mould. 

The treatment of Luckombe in this excursus is not quite satisfactory. It is mis- 
leading to say of his book: ‘Pages 291-367 on the press and presswork are taken 
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bodily from Mechanick Exercises, being Sections 10, 11, and 24... . The language 
is somewhat modernized.” Luckombe’s omissions are very considerable, amount- 
ing to about 7,000 words. And modernization extends beyond the language, for 
he alters or qualifies a number of Moxon’s statements. His book is fairly common 
and readers who have been deceived by its still archaic style into thinking that they 
have virtually read Moxon’s account of the press and presswork will be confirmed 
in error b the resent note. Moreover, Luckombe’s text, as reprinted in the 1787 
edition of Smith’s Printer’s Grammar, is the basis of Stower’s ‘Practical Directions 
to Pressmen’ and consequently of Johnson’s and Hansard’s. But the editors imply 
that Stower borrowed fools from Moxon. It is cruel to deprive Luckombe of a 
humble place in the succession of authorities that leads from Mechanick Exercises to 
Davis and Carter. 

K. Povey 


Curt F. Biinier, The University and the Press in Fifteenth-Century Bologna. (Texts and Studies 
in the History of no. vii.) The University of 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana, U.S.A., 1958. Pp. 109. 10x 6¢ in. 

Ear ty printing at Bologna has been conspicuously well treated by bibliographers, 
as the names of Sighinolfi, Sorbelli, and Ambrosini, among others, testify. To these 
is now added that of Dr. Biihler, of the Pierpont Morgan Library, who has ex- 
panded a lecture delivered to the Mediaeval Institute of the University of Notre 
Dame into a monograph of 40 pages and has supplemented it by a complete check- 
list of Bolognese incunabula based on a revision of Raimondo Ambrosini’s Indice 
degli incunabuli bolognesi of 1909. Both monograph and check-list really embrace 
the whole subject, not merely the relations of University and press, and the check- 
list will no doubt remain definitive, save for chance discoveries in the future. 

Dr. Biihler has rejected no fewer than 97 of the 507 editions listed by Ambrosini 
but has compensated for this loss by 109 new entries, so that his total works out at 
$19. Alfred Pollard, in the Rush C. Hawkins Catalogue (1910), gave an estimate of 
some 300 and the present reviewer estimates of 375 and nearly 700 at different 
times, but Dr. Biihler’s figure will clearly be nearest the truth. Slightly more than 
a quarter of the books are legal, as befits the eminence of Bologna as the centre of 
such studies, but it is remarkable that the printers concerned themselves very little 
with the lights of the contemporary law school. Fifty lecturers were active in it in 
the 1470's, yet only a few of the most eminent, such as Andreas Barbatia, Ludovicus 
Bologninus, and Alexander Tartagnus, gave employment to the local presses. More- 
over, not one edition of any part of the Corpus juris was printed at Bologna, the 
demand being evidently met by the many editions produced at Venice and Milan. 
The next largest group is that of the scientific, with 117 titles, but it is blown up by 
40 editions of the prognostications which the lecturers in astronomy were officially 
required to put forth year by year and which can be described as ‘scientific’ only by 
courtesy. Fifty-one editiones principes, however, can be counted among the re- 
- mainder, and may be allowed to include the first edition of Ptolemy’s Cosmo- 

aphia to be provided with the indispensable maps. The main support of the 

Soteenhs group of only 68 titles is the elder Beroaldus, whose renown was per- 


petuated in 19 editions, not counting classical texts edited by him. But he also took 
a hand in a campaign of ‘sales promotion’, when in 1499 he and the printer Bene- 
dictus Hectoris contracted to publish an edition, in 1,200 copies, of the Golden Ass 
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of Apuleius, one of the conditions being that he should lecture on the text at the 
University and incidentally boost the forthcoming volume whenever possible. The 
same method was also in use at this time at Paris, where Augustinus Vincent lectured 
on a book in the press in 1498 and again ‘to large audiences’ on the editio princeps 
of Erasmus’s Adagia in 1500. 

The book-trade at Bologna, as elsewhere, was concentrated in the hands of a few 
firms. Dr. Biihler finds that 10 of the 47 presses in his list account for 70 per cent. of 
the total of editions, the four most active being those of Benedictus Hectoris, J. A. 
de Benedictis, Plato de Benedictis, and Justinianus de Hyrberia, while that of Ugo 
Rugerius was in existence for as long as twenty-one years. Unassigned books 
number only 37, with 5 doubtfuls. Several typographical families figure in the list 
with more one member, and the Bazalieri and Ruggeri were also connected by 
marriage. Again as in other centres, output fluctuates Sonn year to year, no doubt 
mainly as the result of epidemics. At the threat of plague, Dr. Biihler suggests, 
a prompt withdrawal to the baths of Porretta was arranged for and the printing- 
house perforce took care of itself. 

Dr. Biihler’s industry is untiring and his erudition comprehensive, and a remark- 
able series of footnotes adds to his text a wealth of elevation by the way. It 
might, indeed, be said of him what he quotes with regard to Pico della Mirandola, 
that he is prepared to write de omni re scibili et quibusdam aliis. Bologna, the sleck 
and learned, has every reason to be grateful to her latest bibliographer. 

V. S. 


ALBERTO Serra-Zanettt, L’ Arte della S. in Bo nel primo ventennio del Cinquecento. 
(Biblioteca de ‘L’Archiginnasio’, ~ Prefazione di Lamberto Donati. 
Pp. xvi+478. Bologna, a spese del Comune, 1959. $,000 lire. 

Tuis reviewer has had the pleasure of knowing Dr. Serra-Zanetti personally for 
the past two years, and of answering his letters for several years before that; bet he 
poe or that he had no idea of the scope of the book which was in course of pre- 
paration. It can confidently be said that this is one of the most important, pains- 
taking, and detailed bibliographies to be published in Italy this century, and 
although it covers only twenty years the amount of information in it is almost 
incredible. Dr. Serra-Zanetti’s great task was completed and in the press before he 
knew that Dr. Biihler was about to publish anew monograph on Bolognese incuna- 
bula; and he only learnt of Mr. Norton’s Italian Printers 1501-1520 in time to make 
use of it in the addenda on pp. 471-4. Between them, these three books, published 
within a space of eighteen months, have surely said more about Bolognese printing 
from 1471 to 1520 than has ever been said about printing in any other single 
European city for the same period. They all deserve the highest praise. 

Dr. Serra-Zanetti begins with a very long essay on printing and the cultural 
setting of Bologna during his period (pp. 25-163), then gives the catalogue of books 
in delelesical order of ow 30 (pp. 165-370), a chronological index of books 


(pp. 371-409), an index of books arranged under printers (pp. 411-41), a general 
inex of names and subjects (pp. 443-69), and additions and corrections (pp. 471-4). 
Whereas Dr. Biihler knows of 519 Bolognese editions printed from 1471 to the end 
of 1500, Dr. Serra-Zanetti lists 555 editions pe from 1501 to 1520 (or ¢. 1520); 


but some 21 of these he clearly marks in bold capitals as ‘Libri inesistenti’, i.e. 
ghosts; and another 13 he shows to be outside his field. Thus no. 69 is printed at 
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Venice; no. 168, probably at Venice; no. 172, probably in 1493 or 1494; no. 250, 
between 1550 and 1600; no. 261, Venice; no. 322, possibly Venice; no. 330, printed 
in 1$22; no. 373, not Bologna, and after 1527; no. 387, probably Rome; no. $11, 
¢. 1§50-2; no. $17, possibly not Bologna; and nos. $43 and 544 may be Florence. 
Personally I would hoes relegated all these 34 rejects to an appendix, so that the 
total of true Bolognese editions would have been reduced to 521. It becomes clear 
that the number of books printed in the first twenty years of the sixteenth century is 
almost exactly the same as the number printed in the last thirty years of the 
fifteenth. The quantity of book-production was therefore steadily on the increase 
in the post-incunable period. In 1471 there were 2 books, in 1490 11 or 12, in 1501 
19, and in 1520 (or c. 1520, including undated books) some 45. Mr. Norton dis- 
tinguishes fifteen presses in Bologna during the period 1501-20, but Dr. Serra- 
Zanetti’s list is not quite the same. He includes Andrea Bellacorda with one 
book in 1501; he is inclined to restrict Ercole Nani to the 1490's. (On this unsolved 
problem sce C. F. Biihler in P.B.S.A., second quarter, 1958, p. 150. It is hoped that 
a distinguished Italian historian will settle the matter once and for all in a forth- 
coming publication; if that is so, Ercole Nani may well depart from the sixteenth- 
century annals of Bolognese printing. and a new incunable will be born.) In the 
text Dr. Serra-Zanetti does not regard Pecin di Francesco Rubiera as a separate press 
but indexes his one book of 1515 under his father Francesco Rubicra without com- 
ment; in the additions and corrections, however (pp. 471-2 and 474), he follows 
Mr. Norton in listing Pecin separately, pointing out that Pecin is not really a 
Christian name, so that some doubt sill steaches to his true position. In one or two 
respects Dr. Serra-Zancetti is able to correct Mr. Norton, notably in proving that 
Joannes Antonius de Benedictis’s last-known colophon is dated 24 July 1512, not, 
as Mr. Norton believed, 20 December 1509. But these are small points. 

The introductory essay is illuminating. The great factor which continued to 
dominate Bolognese printing from 1501 to 1520 was, of course, the ‘Studio’ or 
University. Great names which feature largely in the catalogue include Pietro 
Pomponazzi the philosopher and Filippo Beroaldo the Elder, humanist and editor 
of classical texts: yet no complete Greek text was printed at Bologna before 1521. 
(Compare Dr. Biihler’s similar observation on the fifteenth century.) Dr. Serra- 
Zanetti suggests as a reason for this the close proximity of Venice, where Aldus 
Manutius was turning out all the Greck books which people could need. He 
emphasizes that local Bolognese printers far outnumbered and surpassed those who 
came from other cities to work there. He gives paragraphs on printers’ devices, 
format (quarto was usual, and 16° was first used in 1516), oe signatures, 
and even proof-reading (very accurate in Bolognese books). Then he gives detailed 
accounts of the chief printers, of whom Benedetto di Ettore dei Faelli (active as 
a bookseller 1487-9 and as a printer 1490-1523, the year of his death) was by far the 

reatest; the next most important after him being Giovanni Antonio Benedetti 
bes 1499-1512), his brother Girolamo (1492, 1497, 1503, 1511-29), and Giusti- 


niano da Rubiera, a rather mysterious figure (1495-1534). There is a good deal 
about Francesco Griffi (‘Francesco da sack ), who designed types and created 
the italic for Aldus at Venice. 

As regards the descriptions of the books Dr. Serra-Zanetti has been very careful 
and has gone into great detail. He gives lince-endings and capitalization for title- 


pages and colophons; format, types, number of lines to a page or column, signa- 
tures; he always tells us if a work is an editio princeps; he gives references to Brunet, 
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Panzer, Graesse (correcting their many errors), Isaac, British Museum General 
Catalogue, dozens of booksellers’ catalogues, and specialized books and articles 
where relevant; then a useful note on reprints and later editions, which must have 
caused him an enormous amount of research; and finally notes of the libraries which 
~— a copy. I sce that he has no locations for Oxford or Cambridge, but plenty 
or the National Library of Vienna and various libraries in Germany. He has also 
sent for several microfilms, those from the Biblioteca Colombina at Seville being 
obtained with difficulty through the Italian Embassy in Madrid. Throughout the 
catalogue one finds useful notes on the authors themselves, showing that full use 
has been made of notarial and other documents in the archives of Bologna, as well as 
of the Rotuli of the University. In one or two cases Dr. Serra-Zanctti has done 
some excellent work in correcting wrong dates. Two examples may be cited. His 
no. 456, Francesco Maria Sacchini, Historia del Duca Valentino, signed by Alessandro 
Lippo, is not dated by Sander (no. 6655) and is dated [c. 1503?] by Norton; but 
Dr. Serra-Zanetti redates it ‘end of 1506 or carly 1507’ because it alee to the third 
escape from prison of Cesare Borgia, which happened on 25 October 1506. His 
no. 224 is more interesting still. La Guerra di Ferrara is an unsigned tract of four 
leaves which he attributes to Giustiniano da Rubicra at the beginning of 1510. It 
certainly refers to the war declared by Venice on Alfonso I d’Este on 5 November 
1509; Alfonso destroyed the Venetian fleet on 22 December 1509, and the tract was 
probably printed shortly after. Copinger had suggested 1483, Essling c. 1485, 
Sander pA De Marinis 1505, and Isaac (no. 13779) ¢. 1515. Dr. Serra-Zanctti shows 


how important it is for a bibliographer to know his local history in detail. 
On one point I would take him to task. Several times he is rather scornful of 
Sander’s dating. Thus on p. 131 and p. 248 he criticizes Sander strongly for dating 


a work ‘before 1515’ because Fernando Colén bought his copy in Rome in 1515. 
On p. 151, note 4, he does the same with regard to Sander 3781, and in his no. 267, 
Lamento di Bentivogli, which he correctly dates as ‘after November 1506, and prob- 
ably 1507’, he again derides Sander for saying ‘before December 1515’ on the 
strength of the Colén manuscript note. But after all, Sander’s dating is correct as 
far as it gocs, and a terminus ante quem is much better than no dating at all. I have 
heard the same kind of criticism on the part of other Italian scholars who disapprove 
of B.M.C.’s habit of saying “before December 1475’: there must be a difference in 
national psychology here. 

A few misprints in addition to those detected by the author himself: Escornalboli 
for Escornalbou on p. 21; the dates of Claudio Tolomei (p. 351) should be 1492- 
15$5, Not 1492-1955; this reviewer's second initial is E., not F. (p. 370 and p- 463); 
Stillwell, Margaret Bingham, not Stilvell, Margareth Bingham, on p. 471; ‘italian’ 
for ‘Italian’ on the same page. 

There are no illustrations because, as the author explains in his preface, the print- 
ing of the text itself has already cost the Commune of Bologna a very large sum of 
money. But even without the benefit of plates, the catalogue will always be of 
fundamental importance, and as the author goes shortly into retirement, he will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that his lifelong labour has at last borne splendid 
fruit and will be a source of pride to Bologna and a vast mine of information to all 


its users. 
D. E. Ruopes 
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Francis WorMaLp and C. E. Waricut, editors, The English Library before 1700. Univer- 

sity of London, Athlone Press, 1958. Pp. xi+273, 23 plates. 8} 5} in. 355. 

Tug interest in the history of libraries which has been shown in recent years by 
the School of Librarianship and Archives at University College London has been 
coming to fruition during the past two years in a series of publications. It is 
entirely fitting that Professor Irwin, as the first and only Professor of Library 
Studies in this country, should have concerned himself with this important area 
of investigation. 

The English Library before 1700 is based upon the two series of lectures given in 
the London School in 1952 and 1954 under the titles of “The Mediaeval English 
Library’ and “The English Renaissance Library’. The book does not contain all the 
lectures given in the second series and it is to be hoped that those which were 
devoted to the eighteenth century will reach print eventually since one remembers 
those contributions with pleasure. 

The scope of the eleven chapters varies considerably. Some are devoted to 
general studies, such as Professor Wormald on “The Monastic Library’ and 
Professor R. M. Wilson on “The Contents of the Mediaeval Library’. Others are 
concerned with more specific topics, such as Dr. Wright on “The Elizabethan 
Society of Antiquaries and the Formation of the Cottonian Library’, J. C. T. 
Oates on “The Libraries of Cambridge, 1570-1700’, and J. N. L. Myres on ‘Oxford 
Libraries in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries’. This gives an additional 
strength to the work since it gives the opportunity for general patterns to be 
drawn and also for the elaboration of a more detailed picture. Remembering how 
little material on this subject is readily available to students, it is particularly grati- 
fying to find that the pt provide such excellent summaries of coutliheed 
knowledge together with much that is completely new. 

Dr. Ivy’s contribution on “The Bibliography of the Manuscript Book’ is by 
far the best short summary currently available in English, but one small point 
merits further consideration. Dr. Ivy writes (p. 43): ‘Secondly, holes were pricked 
in the parchment sometimes with an awl, but also with a pair of compasses and 
sometimes, it is thought, with a spiked wheel.’ In L. C. Hector’s The Handwriting 
of English Documents, which was also published in 1958, it is stated that ‘there 
seems to be no certain evidence for the use of a toothed wheel for this purpose’. 
For these somewhat differing statements Ivy and Hector quote the same authority: 
L. W. Jones, ‘Pricking Manuscripts: the Instruments and their Significance’, in 
Speculum, xxi (1946), pp. 389-403. 

In this same chapter Dr. Ivy tackles the complication of the distinction between 
parchment and ian Since it is fairly obvious that the materials cannot be casily 
distinguished with certainty there seems to be little point in attempting to solve 
the problem each time a book is described. ‘Membrane books’ is a much less 
equivocal term and it is to be hoped that it will be increasingly widely used. 

At the end of his chapter on “The Monastic Library’ Professor Wormald regrets 
that it ‘is less easy to discover much about the purchases of manuscripts in the 
later Middle Ages’. It must always be a cause for concern to realize that, compared 
with other aspects of its history, so little is discoverable about the economic 
development of the book-trade. Dr. Talbot’s chapter on “The Universities and 
the Mediaeval Library’ is devoted largely to this question, and the evidence which 
he produces regarding the lessening activity of monastic scriptoria as the book- 
trade developed is most convincing. 
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The chapters by Professors Wilson, Weiss, and Knowles are concerned with the 
subject-matter oft the books themselves. In no other place does the jig-saw nature 
of the quest for information strike so forcibly. The evidence of extant copies, the 
tracing of provenances, the examination of catalogues and the attempted elucida- 
tion of some of the titles so found—these chapters remind one of M. R. James's 
description of the subject as “one which peo for its actuality upon the accumu- 
lation of a great number of small facts’. The history of libraries as evidenced by 
individual titles would be a laborious project indeed, yet it remains the final reality. 
The last four contributions, two by Dr. C. E. Wright and one each by J. C. T. 
Oates and Dr. Myres, are more intimately concerned with individual libraries. 
For their quality it is sufficient to say that the excellence of the book is maintained 
to the last page; and yet one closes the book with a sense of frustration. Libraries 
have contributed so much to Western civilization, but the record of their achieve- 
ment is not easy of access to the student. The general historian gives scant con- 
sideration to the question and the lacunae draw attention to the vast possibilities. 
Who is doing for the Cambridge colleges what Neil Ker has been doing for 
Oxford? Are Macray and Sayle _ now virtually unobtainable) culiciont 
record of our two major University libraries? Does Cambridge not need a Craster 
to tell the modern story? Did Dr. Esdaile compress all the history of the British 
Museum library into his small book? When will reprints or new, revised editions 
of Clark and Streeter appear? This book raises as many questions as it answers; 
since it is the product of a School of Librarianship it is right and proper that this 
should be so. Roy Stoxes 


Rosert F. Metzporr, compiler, The Tinker Library. A Bibli ical Catal of the 
Books and Manuscripts by Chauncey Tinker. Haven: The Yale 
University Library, 1959. Pp. xxvi+ $30; 7 plates. 10x 7} in. $00 copies printed. $15. 
One of the most vivid portraits of Professor Tinker is that sketched by W. S. Lewis 

in his Introduction to the volume of essays on The Age of Johnson presented to him 

in 1949: 

‘If one were to choose a single word to describe Mr. Tinker’s teaching, I think 
the word would be “exciting”. This word fits his teaching whether he taught in 
his own library or in the ancient fastness of A-1 Osborn Hall, where in the under- 
graduate “Age of Johnson” he lectured twice a week to two hundred or more. 
He came to every class that he ever taught with the trepidation and nervousness 
of a great actor. Suppose he should fail? This apprehension gave to his teaching 
a high voltage of electrical current which oi se even the most lumpish of 
his auditors. 

Not every Professor of English, not every brilliant lecturer is a bookman; but Tinker 

stimulated the bibliographical, as well as the literary, interest of his pupils. He had, 

as Mr. Babb says in a Preface to the Catalogue, a definite plan in his collecting: ‘to 
acquire manuscripts, the first printings, and significant subsequent editions. ... He 
often took these oh and manuscripts to his undergraduate classes, used them to 
illustrate his lectures, and let the students examine them.’ They were fortunate 
pupils. But Tinker went farther; it was his enthusiasm which led to the formation 
of the Yale Library Associates and the ultimate purpose of his own collecting was 
the enrichment of the library of Yale. The Catalogue itself is a handsome quarto, 
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well printed in Baskerville, though not, as one would expect, at the Yale University 
Press. The items are arranged alphabetically under authors’ names; but, oddly, 
there are no page-headings. Consequently, it is not always easy for the reader to 
find his way about. In general, it may be admitted that this is not a serious omission. 
If, for instance, the book is opened at p. 286, “Alton Locke’, the first item on the 
page, is a good enough clue. On the other hand, the reader opening the book at 

. 130 has to turn back in order to learn that he is looking at a list adidas. 
Similarly, the long list of letters written to George Eliot (pp. 182-8) has a peculiarly 
jejune look. It is true that the cognoscenti will seize upon the references to Haight, 
but a running headline, here as elsewhere, would have greatly improved the page 
and facilitated reference. 

Mr. Metzdorf, in his careful and illuminating introduction to the Catalogue, 
explains that the first intention was to use a quasi-facsimile type of title-page 
transcription, but that various difficulties, including those of expense, led to its . 
donment. This need not be regretted, but what is the motive underlying the de- 

radation of every possible capital letter in the transcription of a title-page? It may 
“ argued that when a title-page is wholly printed in capitals and is being transcribed 
in lower case, a reasonable discretion should be allowed. But what satisfaction can 
there be, except that of pedantry, in ‘Framley parsonage’ and ‘Orley farm’? 
Furthermore, why do we find “The duke’s children’ on p. 457 and ‘A MS of “The 
Duke’s Children” ’ on p. 439? It is a relicf to note that in the index all such capitals 
appear to be restored. Perhaps there was a last-signature repentance. But it is time 
to turn from these grumbles to what really matters—the record of Tinker’s book- 
collecting. Primarily, one associates him with Boswell. Long before the astound- 
ing discoveries at Malahide and Fettercairn his Young Boswell (1922) had stimulated 
a fresh interest in Boswell’s personality. Consequently, his collection contains the 
three editions of the rare Dorando, several copies of the first Corsica, and, what is 
more enticing, Boswell’s presentation copies of the second edition to Temple and 
of the third edition to Malone. There is a similarly rich assembly of Johnsoniana, 
including the manuscript of Johnson’s last prayer (; December 1784) and a remark- 
able run of Rasselas in its various editions, states, and languages. In one Johnsonian 
by-way there is a slight confusion: 1392. B., J. Two new dialogues of the dead is the 
work of James Beresford, author of The Miseries of Human Life, and the second of 
the dialogues (between Johnson and Boswell) is a reprint of that by ‘Attalus’ in 
William Mudford’s Critical enquiry (1406). 

In the other entries belonging to the age of Johnson one can detect some of 
Tinker’s preferences. There is a fine Goldsmith collection, including the first 
English, Dublin, and American editions of The Vicar of Wakefield; there is plenty of 

* se but little of Fielding and nothing of Gibbon or Lyttelton. Tinker, as is 
well known, went on from the cightcenth to the ninctcenth century and beyond. 
One of his most notable collections was that of Matthew Arnold, which contains 
his commonplace books, his pocket diaries, a few manuscripts, and a considerable 
number of letters as well as first editions of the printed books and other Arnoldiana. 
Prominent in this last category is the copy of Glanvill’s Vanity of Dogmatizing (the 
book which inspired The Scholar pt: «Sat by Arnold to Robert Browning. 

George Eliot was another favourite and there are about 130 letters from, or to, or 
relating to her. Tinker was also caught up in the wave of Trollope enthusiasm of 
thirty years ago. He has the manuscripts of three novels and first editions of The 
Macdermots of Ballycloran and The Kellys and the O' Kellys. It is also pleasant to note 
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that in his novel-reading he had a regard for Anthony Hope (though he failed, as 
most collectors fail, to secure a first issue of The Prisoner of Zenda); for Rider 
Haggard; for Max Beerbohm (he has a delectable copy of Zuleika Dobson with an 
inscription and a drawing by Max); and for Sherlock Holmes, of whose first 
adventure he has an author’s presentation copy. 

These are but a few samples of a collection made, as Mr. Babb says in his Preface, 
by a dedicated man—a man dedicated to books, to scholarship, and to his univer- 
sity. It remains to pay tribute to the long and intricate labours of the compiler of 
the catalogue. Mr. Metzdorf modestly describes his work as something between a 
check-list and a bibliography, and hopes that ‘certain portions of the book will 
prove useful to librarians and to bookdealers . . . and to collectors’. The careful, 
though not overloaded, descriptions of each item and, in particular, the references 
to the standard bibliographies of the individual author will ensure that his hope is 
amply fulfilled. 


S. C. Roperts 


Cuaries H. Tayior, Jr., The Early Collected Editions of Shelley's Poems. A Study in the 
History and Transmission of the printed Text. (Yale Studies in English, vol. 140.) Yale 
University Press, 1958; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. xiv+108. 96 in. 325. 
Eprrors of Shelley in the nineteenth century became progressively more con- 

servative with the years. The phrase which Thomas Hutchinson applied to Harry 
Buxton Forman apropos of the punctuation of Julian and Maddalo—'the most con- 
servative of editors’—is pnd to Hutchinson himself, apropos of Posthumous 
Poems, by Mr. Charles H. Taylor. It is a doubtful compliment. However, Mr. 
Taylor, who is in the best sense a radical, is not much given to compliments. He 
has a sharp eye for the shortcomings of earlier editors and bibliographers, and has 
certainly turned up some oddities. One of the oddest reveals Forman’s editorial 
right hand in 1892 not knowing what his bibliographical left hand had been up to 
in 1886. In the earlier year Forman recorded the presence of an errata leaf, with 
twenty-four corrections, in some copies of Posthumous Poems; but he never intro- 
duced the full tally of corrections into his own edition of the Works, nor have other 
editors done so since. 

Immediately after Shelley’s death in 1822 Mary Shelley planned a volume of her 
husband’s unpublished al uncollected poems. She had, or hoped she had, the 
consent of her father-in-law; the blessing of Peacock; the financial backing of 
Beddoes, Kelsall, and ‘Barry Cornwall’s’ brother Nicholas; with a portrait promised 
from Italy, a memoir promised by Leigh Hunt, and John and Henry Hunt for 
publishers. From start to finish almost everything went wrong. Mr. Taylor gives 
a lucid, well-documented account—correcting earlier accounts in some material 
particulars—of Mary’s troubles in the two years before Posthumous Poems, without 
portrait or memoir, ultimately appeared in 1824. The ill-fated volume was sup- 

ressed by Sir Timothy Shelley, Peacock ee two months later: this a 
found ‘the less provoking” because already 300 of the 500 copies had been sold. 

But she had to wait fifteen years before she could bring out a collected edition of 

Shelley's Poetical wind vols., 1839). Meanwhile his fame had not stood still; a 

number of unauthorized editions had been put out in London and Paris. 

It is hardly to be expected that piratical collections would, in such circumstances, 
have any tn tthe In general, Shelley's editors have 
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assumed that Mary’s text of 1839 would be more reliable than any of the pirates’. 
But this was a dangerous assumption. It is small matter, — that the first 
pirate (Benbow, 1826) paid attention to the errata leaf mentioned above, whereas 
Mary, who had composed it in 1824, had evidently forgotten about it in 1839. 
More to the point is that Mary made no real secret of the help she gave to the 
Galignanis for their Poetical Works of Coleridge, Shelley and Keats (Paris, 1829), so 
that some at least of the readings peculiar to Galignani may have had Mary's 
authority at the time, even though she departed from them, deliberately or in- 
advertently, in 1839. Mr. Taylor is able to show that Mary took as copy-text for 
parts of her 1839 volumes not only the Galignani edition but a later London piracy 
(Ascham, 1834) which itself was partly derived from Galignani. One result of this is 
that some of the 1839 readings can be shown to be perpetuations of corruptions in 
Ascham, though Mr. Taylor also brings out that Mary at least tried, when using 
a piratical copy-text, to correct her proofs by original editions (e.g. Julian and 
Maddalo) when she could lay hands on them. 

I have said that Mr. Taylor is radical. Within his chosen scope, which is limited 
to printed editions from 1824 to 1839, he has gone more deeply to the roots, both 
textual and bibliographical, than any previous student of Shelley. Indeed, if there 
is an adverse criticism to be made it is that he could have persuaded his readers just 
as effectively if he had recorded fewer small textual variants (he claims to have 
limited himself to ‘substantial’ variants), and more effectively if he had widened his 
scope to include some consideration of manuscript readings. The formal biblio- 

raphical descriptions are needlessly claborate for a work of this kind. It is surely 
th arbitrary and absurd, after describing at length a cheap 16mo piracy that has 
been shown to have no textual significance (Daly, 1836), to devote a paragraph to 
the minutiae of a textually identical reprint of this in 1839, ignoring intermediate or 
later impressions. 
Simon Nowett-SmitH 


The Parisian Miniaturist Honeré. With an introduction and notes by Eric G. Mittar. (The 
Faber Library of Illuminated Manuscripts.) Faber and Faber, 1959. Pp. 31, 8 coloured 
plates. 11 x 89 in. 255. 

Tus new series has been awaited with interest by all those lovers of illuminated 
manuscripts who appreciate specialist monographs by distinguished authorities. 
The general editor is Mr. Walter Oakeshott and the series also includes The Benedic- 
send of St. Ethelwold, by Professor Francis Wormald, The Great Lambeth Bible, by 
Dr. C. R. Dodwell, and The Rohan Book of Hours, by M. Jean Porcher. 

The first half of Dr. Eric Millar's brief introduction of cleven pages contains a 
survey for the general reader of the finely illuminated manuscripts of the thirteenth 
century in France and in England, commenting on the methods employed in their 
production and the division of labour between the scribes, rubricators, and illumi- 
nators. The medieval illuminator seems to have enjoyed a lower status than that of 
the scribe; their names have accordingly only mie been preserved and signed 
work is of the utmost rarity. Paris does not appear to have taken the lead as a centre 
of production before the accession of St. Louis in 1226, but from then on the 
Parisian output of fine books for royal patrons is unsurpassed. 

Dr. Millar then treats in detail of Honoré and his atelier. No signed work is 
known to exist, but thanks to the researches of the great French scholars Léopold 
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Delisle and Henry Martin, a few facts are known about the career of this illuminator 
and a number of manuscripts, perhaps a dozen in all, can be reasonably assigned to 
his atelier. The first of the eight colour plates shows part of the first page of the 
Decretals of Gratian at Tours (Bibliothéque Municipale, MS. $58), hwy a small 
miniature and border decoration which is assigned by Dr. Millar to the hand of 
Honoré himself, as distinct from the thirty-seven o miniatures in the book. 
This is the only manuscript containing Honoré’s name, which is given as that of 
the seller in a note of purchase, dated 1288, at the end of the volume. The second 
plate is the well-known painting of David and Goliath, which has often been repro- 
duced and which forms the frontispiece to the Breviary of Philippe le Bel in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. lat. 1023. It is, however, on Plates 3-8 that the interest 
of Dr. Millar’s book mainly rests. These are all actual-size reproductions in colour 
of miniatures in a manuscript of La Somme Le Roy, a moral treatise by Frére Laurent, 
now in Dr. Millar’s own collection, and destined for the British Museum. The 
first miniature from this book to come to light has been in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
since 1892 and was first attributed to Honoré by Sir Sydney Cockerell in the 
Burlington Magazine in December 1906. Sir Sydney acquired a further leaf from the 
same book for the Fitzwilliam Museum (MS. 368) from a continental bookseller 
in 1934. Eventually in 1938 the very manuscript from which these two leaves had 
been taken was recognized by Dr. Millar in the collection of the late Col. Denys 
Prideaux-Brune, and the book was acquired by Dr. Millar in 1947, ‘on the definite 
understanding that it is to pass ultimately to the British Museum’. The book con- 
tains eleven miniatures out of the original total of fifteen, so that two more have 
yet to be discovered. According to the description published by Delisle of the 
series of miniatures which were prescribed for the illustration of La Somme Le Roy, 
the subjects of the two missing leaves are the Last Judgement, with Heaven and 
Hell, and Christ teaching the disciples the Lord’s Prayer. 

A detailed description of the book, by Dr. Millar himself, with monochrome 
reproductions of all the miniatures including those at Cambridge, was published 
by the Roxburghe Club in 1953. 

Honoré’s mastery of the art of illumination appears in the grace and delicacy of 
the drawing, and in the varied rhythms of his composition. The figures are set in 
formal patterns but show onediielite subtlety in their arrangement. This is 

articularly apparent in Plate 4, which is also reproduced on the , serene of the 

k. In this delightful miniature the Seven Virgins who represent the seven 

petitions of the Pater Noster are watering seven trees in the mystic garden where 
cach tree symbolizes a Virtue, and the eighth tree is Christ Himself. 

Compared with the excellence of the introduction and the commentaries which 
accompany the plates, the illustrations are on the whole disappointing. The colour 
is at best an approximation, but suffers from a general coldness of tone which repre- 
sents the vellum margins as grey, and this is accentuated by the pale apricot tint of 
the paper which has been used for the rest of the book. The reds lack vibrancy and 
the blues are greenish. Yellow is used as the best compromise for burnished gold, 
which, as Dr. Millar says in his introduction, ‘still defies even the most modern 
methods of reproduction’. An entirely different process of colour-reproduction is 
probably required to give sharper detail on paper of a different texture. More 
illustrations are needed by the specialist, and if the publisher could provide a big 
bulk of illustrations at a slightly higher price many readers might welcome this. 
As it is, 255. seems rather high for a slim book with only cight plates. The stoutness 
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of the boards seems to call for a thicker wad of pages between them, and a support- 
ing quire or two of monochrome illustrations would be a valuable supplement. 
A reproduction of at least one double-page opening to show the relationship of the 
miniatures to the text-page would be desirable, if only as a reminder that the minia- 
tures were an organic part of the whole book and that much is lost if we consider 
them only in isolation. 

Puy us M. Gites 


Studies in Bibliography. Papers of the Bibliographical Society ro the University of Virginia. Edited 
by Frepson Bowers. Volume XII, 1959. Charlottesville, Virginia, 1959. Pp. 256. Price 
to non-members $10. 


Tus volume of S.B. opens with three articles which were originally papers read 
before the English Institute in September 1957. Mr. Ian Watt (‘Publishers and 
Sinners: The Augustan View’) examines the reasons, economic and other, which 
gave rise to that notable feature of the great age of English literature, the vilification 
of booksellers by authors. Mr. Oscar Maurer follows with a study of the complex 
pressures exerted in matters of religion, morals, politics, and economics upon 
the publishers and editors (and hence upon their contributors also) of Victorian 
magazines and reviews. Professor William Charvat’s ‘Melville and the Common 
Reader’ I deem, without disrespect, to be by reason of its subject-matter well over 
the bibliographical border. Mr. G. E. Bentley, Jr., also moves on the periphery of 
bibliography in his excellent article, based principally on manuscript sources in the 
British Museum and the Fitzwilliam Museum, on the course and effects of the 
friendship between Blake and Flaxman. 

In ‘Bibliography and the Novelistic F > Mr. Bruce Harkness castigates 
editors, reprinters, publishers, scholars, and bibliographers for their common 
belief that any text will do where novels are concerned. The Great Gatsby serves 
as his main cautionary illustration, but his examination of it is preceded by some 
happy, or unhappy, examples from other sources of critical superstructures lovingly 
erected on the precarious foundations of an unsuspected misprint. 

Dr. Cyrus Hoy, in the fourth part of his study of the Beaumont and Fletcher 
canon, establishes Field’s linguistic preferences in his two unaided plays and so 
identifies his contributions to Four Plays in One (Fletcher and Field), The Knight of 
Malta and The Queen of Corinth (Fletcher, Field and Massinger), and The Honest 
Man's Fortune (Field, assisted by Massinger and Fletcher). He also identifies Shirley’s 
contribution to The Night Walker and sees the hand of an anonymous reviser in 
Wit Without Money. Professor R. H. Bowers describes the contents (in particular 
the academic plays) of two seventeenth-century manuscript miscellanies in the 
Folger Library. 

Elsewhere in this volume we return to the full rigour of the game. Mr. D. F. 
McKenzie investigates the changes, substantive and accidental, introduced by 
Jaggard’s Compositor B in setting Qz Merchant of Venice from Qi. Even with so 
uncomplicated a copy-text (and, as Mr. McKenzie emphasizes, a straight reprint 
offers the most valuable evidence for assessing a compositor’s degree of Peliability) 
this compositor of so much of the First Folio achieved an average of one significant 
error every twenty-three lines. Mr. Robert K. Turner, Jr., also analyses a reprint, 
Qz2 The Insatiate Countess (Nicholas Okes, 1616). Spelling-tests distinguish the 
work of two compositors and type-shortage evidence shows that setting was by 
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formes rather than seriatim. In the eighteenth-century field, Mr. David Foxon 
seeks, with the help of the Bowyer Paper Stock Ledger, to disentangle the com- 
plicated printings of James Thomson's Sophonisba, 1730, and Dr. W. B. Todd 
presents twenty examples of books which were recurrently printed—that is to say, 
printed in ‘editions’, so called, struck off from standing as public demand 
required. Dr. Todd shows that the 158 ‘editions’ claimed on the title-pages of 
these twenty books are in fact 28 genuine editions comprising (in Dr. Todd’s 
definitions) 1 issue, 37 impressions, 32 recurrent impressions, 82 assumed recurrent 
impressions, and 6 states. Professor Alan D. McKillop adds four new pieces of 
‘efeanin to Sale’s Samuel Richardson: Master Printer (1950). 

Finally, special mention must be made—if only because it points once more to 
the necessity of revising the Bibliographical Society’s biographical dictionaries of 
the book-trade—of ‘Scottish Printers and Booksellers 1668-1775: A Supplement’, 
by Mr. R. H. Carnie and Mr. R. P. Doig. By drawing upon the papers of Thomas 
Ruddiman, the Edinburgh University Library’s General Book of Disbursements, 
the collection of items, printed and manuscript, relating to Dundee formed by 
A. C. Lamb (now in the Dundee City Library), and a collection of some 2,000 
books formerly at Dunkeld, they have been enabled to add forty new names to 
Plomer and Bushnell and to supplement or correct about seventy more of their 
entries. 

The volume ends with the invaluable ‘Selective Check List of Bibliographical 
Scholarship’, which now embarks on its Series B and covers the year 1957. 


J. C. T. Oates 
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Recent Books and Periodicals 


The English and American books here listed have for the most part been sent to the Editor 
by their publishers or authors. The continental publications are mostly listed from notes sent 
to the Editor by correspondents living in the countries concerned. 

Inclusion in this list does not preclude subsequent review in THE LipraRY. In general, 
however, the Editor does not propose to list works for the review of which he has already 
arranged. 


Bowens, FREDSON, The Bibliographical Way. (University of Kansas Publications, Library 
Series, 7.) Lawrence, 1959. Pp. 34. Wrappers. soc. 


FRAENKEL, JosnP, Guide to the Jewish Libraries of the World. Cultural Department of the 
World Jewish Congress, 55 New Cavendish Street, London, W.1. Pp. 64. Wrappers. 55. 


HAMILTON, HOLMAN, Lincoln and Herndon—Religion and Romance. (Keepsake No. 6.) 
University of Kentucky Library Associates, 1959. [Facsimiles of two lectures by William H. 
Herndon, 1866 and 1873.] 


Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery. Thirty-second Annual Report, July 1, 1958~ 
June 30, 1959. San Marino, California, 1959. 


The John Carter Brown Library. Report to the Corporation of Brown University, July 1, 
1958. Providence, 1958. 


MITCHELL, WILLIAM S., “William Bullein, Elizabethan Physician and Author.’ (Medical History, 
iii, No. 3 (July 1959), pp. 187-200.) 


MORGAN, PAUL, “Wigan's Library, Bewdley.” (Transactions of the Worcestershire Archaeological 
Society, N.S., xxxv (1959), pp. 61-66.) 


STROUT, ALAN LANG, A Bibliography of Articles in Blackwood’s Magazine, 1817-1825. (Library 

Bulletin, No. 5.) Library, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas, 1959. Pp. x +201. 
Professor Strout’s introductory essay on Maga during the period 1817-25 is followed by (1) a list of 
the 2,025 nae during those years with his identifications of their authors, (2) an index 
of articles arranged by author, and (3) an ap ix on the authorship of articles 1826-70 supplement- 
ing and correcting the information in Blackwood's Contributors’ Book in the National Porary of 
Scotland. Professor Strout’s painstaking labours have enabled him to establish the authorship of all 
but 400 articles, about 1,300 of them with certainty and some 400 tentatively. 


TODD, WILLIAM B., Swinburne Manuscripts at Texas. (Repr. from The Texas Quarterly, ti, 
No. 3 (Autumn 1959), pp. 152-63.) 


The Bibliotheck. A Journal of Bibliographical Notes and Queries mainly of Scottish Interest. 
Edited by L. Jolley. Published from the University Library, Glasgow, by the Scottish Group 
of the University and Research Section of the Library Association, Vol. ii, No. 1. 


Contents include: A. A. M. Duncan (editor), An interim list of the heads of some Scottish monastic 
houses before ¢. 1300; L. J., An error in the catalogue of the Ferguson Collection; Audrey Nairn, 
A 1731 copyright list from Glasgow University archives; Henry George Farmer, The music to Allan 
Ramsay's songs. 


' In this connexion the Editor is indebted to Dr. J. Gerritsen of Groningen, Mr. Charles 
Lucas of Paris, and Dr. L. Sickmann of Cologne. 
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The Book Collector. Vol. viii, No. 4 (Winter 1959). The Shenval Press Led. 7s. 6d.; $1.25. 


Contents include the regular features and: C, H. B. Kitchin, Richard Jennings, 1881-1952 (Portrait 
of a Bibliophile, iii); Laurence Witten, James Marshall Osborn (Contemporary Collectors, xxiii); 
Pe G. Simmons, Specimens of printing types before 1850 in the ¢ ig ee —— at the 

niversity Press, Oxtord; P. H. Muir, Further reminiscences, viii; J. EB. Ronen, beth Griffith, 
1727-1793 (Some uncollected Authors, xxii). 


Book design and production, Vol. ii, Nos. 3, 4 (1959). 75. 6d. 
Contents include (No. 4): G. K. Schauer, Hermann Zapf, calligrapher and book designer. 


English Fiction in Transition (1880-1920). Edited by Helmut E. Gerber. Department of 

English, Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana. Reproduced from typescript. 
The editor's purpose is ‘to emphasize a number of fairly major writers who have been rather neglected, 
at least by the academic critics; to encourage the study of a large number of good minor writers; and 
to encourage a revaluation of the entire period as an interim between what is distinctly Victorian 
and what is distinctly “modern” *. He commits himself to at least two numbers a year (subscription, 
$1 of 4s. payable to Mr, Gerber's ‘account at Messrs. Blackwell, Oxford). The contents of the issues 
to hand include: (Vol. i, No. 2) Ford Madox Ford: an annotated checklist of writings about him; 
Arnold Bennett through biography; Arnold Bennett manuscripts and rare books: a list of holdings. 
(Vol. ii, No. a, Pts 1, 2) George Moore: an annotated bibliography of writings about him. 


Harvard Library Bulletin, Vol. xiii, No. 3 (Autumn 1959). $1.50 ($4 p.a.). 


Contents include; Daniel L, McCue, Jr., A newly discovered broadsheet of Swift's Last apt) wot 
Dying —< of Ebenezor Elliston; Madison C. Bates, “That Delightful Man’: a study of 
Locker (conclude 


The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America. Vol. 53, 3rd quarter, 1959. 


Contents include: Cleanth Brooks, The country parson as research scholar: Thomas Percy, 1760- 
1770; Karl BE. Schmutzler, Harington’s metrical paraphrases of the Seven Penitential Psalms: three 
manuscript versions; John Finley Freeman, Pirated editions of Schoolcraft's Onedta; Praser B 
Drew, Some contributions to the bibliography of John Masefield, ii; Cecil Price, The text of 
first performance of The Duenna, Roger L. Brooks, Unrecorded newspaper reviews of Charlotte 
Brontt’s Shirley and Villette. 


The Princeton University Library Chronicle. Vol. xx, No. 4 (Summer 1959). $1.25 


($4 pa.). 
Contents include: James Holly Hanford, ‘Ut Spargam’: Thomas Hollis books at Princeton. 


The Yale University Library Gazette. Vol. xxxiv, No. 2 (October 1959). 75 cents ($3 p.a.). 
Contents include: Jack W. Marken, William Godwin's Instructions to a Statesman, 


BELGIUM 

Bulletin codicologique. reg ae courante des études relatives aux manuscrits. Publiée 
avec le concours du Centre belge d’Archéologic et d'Histoire du Livre. No. 1 (1959). 
Bruxelles, 5 rue du Musée. 


Scriptorium. Revue internationale des études relatives aux manuscrits, International Review 
of Manuscript Studies. Standaard-Bockhandel $.A., Anvers, Amsterdam; Editions Brasme 
$.A.—Bruxelles, Paris. Tome xiii, No. 1 (1959). £3. 155. p.a. 


Contents include; Gwendolen M. Stephen, The Coronis; Francois Masai, Miniature mosane ou 
miniature saxonne? A propos du Sacramentaire de Wibald de Stavelot; A. H. Bredero, Un 
Brouillon du XII s. d’Auxerre; Charles J. Licbman, Remarks on the 
manuscript tradition of the Prench Psalter commentary; K. A. de Meyier, More i ' 

by George Tribizius; G. Fink-Errera, des 


FRANCE 
CHAUVET, PAUL, Les ouvriers du livre en France des origines 4 la Révolution de 1789. Presses 
Universitaires de France, Paris, 1959. 2,900 fr. 
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GERMANY 
Libris et litteris. Festschrift fiir Hermann Tiemann zum sechzigsten Geburtstag am 5 
1959. (Hrsg. von Christian Voigt und Erich Zimmermann.) Maximilian-Gese 
Hamburg, 1959. Pp. 360, illus. DM. 40. 
Contents include: Erich Zimmermann, Hinrich Murmester und die alteste Hamburger Stadtbiblio- 
thek (1479-81); Fritz Redenbacher, Einzelbild und Zyklus in der Bibelillustration des friihen 
Mittelalters; Rudolf Juchhoff, Aus der Werkstatt der Friihdruckforschung; Wilhelm Martin Luther, 
Die nichtliturgischen Musikinkunabeln der Géttinger Bibliothek; Hellmut Braun, Der Hamburger 
Koran von 1694; Gerhard Alexander, Ein Prachteinband aus graflich oldenburgischem Besitz in 


der Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek Hamburg; Lawrence M. Price, The English domestic novel 
in Germany, 1740-1799. 

HUNGARY 

Magyar Kényvszemle. Vol. lxxv, No. 4 (October-December 1959). 

ITALY 


La Bibliofilia. Rivista di Storia del Libro, delle Arti grafiche, di Bibliografia ed Erudizione. 
Diretta da Roberto Ridolfi. Anno lxi (1959), Dispensa 2*. Casa Editrice Leo S. Olschki, 
Firenze. 


Contents include: Maurizio Bonicatti, L’Evangeliario Vaticano greco 1522: problemi di scrittura 
onciale liturgica; Angela Danecu Lattanzi, Un manoscritto miniato da artisti valenzani nel primo 
quarto del sec. xv; Caterina Santoro, Incunabulo Trivulziano postillato dal Savonarola; R. Pattoli, 
La vera data di nascita di Pietro Crinito (22 Maggio 1474); D. Balboni, Appendice ad ‘Una Bibbia 
postillata dal Savonarola’. 


SCANDINAVIA 

TEUTSCH, LEO, ‘Cassiodorus Senator, Griinder der Klosterbibliothek von Vivarium.’ (Libri, 
ix, No. 3 (1959), pp. 215-39.) 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


DE VLEESCHAUWER, H. J., Censorship and Libraries. (Mousaion 33-35.) 1959. University of 
South Africa, c/o 181 East Avenue, Pretoria. 
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Libris et litteris. Festschrift fiir Hermann Tiemann zum sechzigsten Geburtstag am 9. Juli 

1959. (Hrsg. von Christian Voigt und Erich Zimmermann.) Maximilian-Gesellschaft in 

Hamburg, 1959. Pp. 360, illus. DM. 40. 
Contents include: Erich Zimmermann, Hinrich Murmester und die alteste Hamburger Stadtbiblio- 
thek (1479-81); Fritz Redenbacher, Einzelbild und Zyklus in der Bibelillustration des friihen 
Mittelalters; Rudolf Juchhott, Aus der Werkstatt der Friihdruckforschung; Wilhelm Martin Luther, 
Die nichtliturgischen Musikinkunabeln der Géttinger Bibliothek; Hellmut Braun, Der Hamburger 
Koran von 1694; Gerhard Alexander, Ein Prachteinband aus graflich oldenburgischem Besitz in 
der Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek Hamburg; Lawrence M. Price, The English domestic novel 
in Germany, 1740-1799. 


HUNGARY 

Magyar Kényvszemle. Vol. Ixxv, No. 4 (October-December 1959). 

ITALY 

La Bibliofilia. Rivista di Storia del Libro, delle Arti grafiche, di Bibliografia ed Erudizione. 

Diretta da Roberto Ridolfi. Anno Ixi (1959), Dispensa 2%. Casa Editrice Leo $. Olschki, 

Firenze. 
Contents include: Maurizio Bonicatti, L’Evangeliario Vaticano greco 1$22: problemi di scrittura 
onciale liturgica; Angela Daneu Lattanzi, Un manoscritto miniato da artisti valenzani nel primo 
quarto del sec. xv; Caterina Santoro, Incunabulo Trivulziano postillato dal Savonarola; R. Piattoli, 


La vera data di nascita di Pietro Crinito (22 Maggio 1474); D. Balboni, Appendice ad ‘Una Bibbia 
postillata dal Savonarola’. 


SCANDINAVIA 
TEUTSCH, LEO, ‘Cassiodorus Senator, Griinder der Klosterbibliothek von Vivarium.’ (Libri, 
ix, No. 3 (1959), pp. 215-39.) 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


DE VLEESCHAUWER, H. J., Censorship and Libraries. (Mousaion 33-35.) 1959. University of 
South Africa, c/o 181 East Avenue, Pretoria. 
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World’s Greatest Bookshop | 


* BOR. BOOKS 


co Rare Books Department 


Rare and Antiquarian Books 
Modern First, Signed 
Limited Editions 
in stock, Enquiries welcomed 


and tithes wot in stock searched 
Sor free of change 


119-125 Charing Cross Road 
London, W.C. 2 
Cable Address: Foylibra, Westcent, London 


Gerrard $660 (20 lines) te Open 9-6 (ine. Sats.) 
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FOR THE 


READER AND COLLECTOR 


including 7 
Americana . Angling . Art . Fine Bindings 
Coloured Plate Books . Dickens in Original 
‘Parts . Kelmscott and other Private 

Presses . An Illuminated copy of | 
‘Il Decamerone’ . Examples 
of Pynson and other Early — 
Printing . Sporting 
Books . General | 
Literature 
etc. ete, 


Offered for Sale by 
CHAS. J. SAWYER, LTD. 
Established 194 
“12413 GRAFTON STREET 
NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, 


1960 


Prioted Greet Britain at the Univerdey Prew, Oxford, by Vivian Ridle, Printer 10 the 


Catalogue No. 252 
‘ 
: Bs 
: 
3 
; ‘ 
Falephone Telegrams & Cables 


